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Burroughs 
FASTER 


BECAUSE ITS OPERATION IS 


S/MPLER 


IT SUBTRACTS AS EASILY AS IT ADDS . . . 


To subtract, touch the subtract bar. To add, touch the 
adding bar. It's just that simple. 











You can touch two or more keys with one stroke. For 
example, write 3.65 with one stroke—not three; 5,870.00 
with one stroke—-not six. 


A SINGLE KEY STROKE PRINTS THE TOTAL. . 


To take a total, touch the total key. This single motion 
ee —not two or three—operates the machine and prints 
\ Y the total. 

















THE A 


No guessing whether you have touched the right keys — 
just look at the keyboard. The keys stay depressed, so 
you can check the amount before it is printed or added. 

IT 1S SO EASY TO CORRECT AN ERROR... 
If you depress a wrong key in any column, you see it 
instantly on the Burroughs full keyboard. To correct, 
merely touch the right key in that column. 


Write for demonstration or descriptive folder. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


.DON’T WASTE TIME 
WRITING CIPHERS! 


rm Burroughs prints ciphers automatically— 
there is no cipher key to depress. Thus, 
<< eee almost one-third of the work is done 


without touching a key! 





E ADD + SUBTRACT + MULTIPLY 
ACCOUNTING AND CALCULATING MACHINES e syPEwarrees © CASH REGISTERS © POSTURE CHAIRS © SUPPLIES 
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-LETTERS- 


Banking in Busy Bombay 


Sirs: Your periodical is greatly appreciated by us. Its 
practical articles on modern banking keep us up-to-date with 
modern American improvements and abreast of the times. It is 
true that we cannot always apply these innovations to our Indian 
problems but sometimes they are extremely valuable. 

Contrary to most opinions I hold that the Indian Banking 
System is probably as complete and efficient as any in the world. 
The indigenous banker, or shroff, provides credit at real and 
reasonable rates to his clients in a simple and uncomplicated 
manner which is largely based upon trust and knowledge of his 
people. I have been in Bombay for six years. I have seen no 
necessity for armed guards or tear gas against bandits during all 
these years. Many bars of gold and bags of silver bullion have 
been transported through the streets and into our bank completely 
unprotected. In my opinion this gives an indication of a high type 
of morality in business aspects. 

For several years I have been in charge of the credit depart- 
ment of our office and you will be interested to know that during 
that period we have made only one loss and that for a purely 
nominal amount. The obtaining of credit information in Bombay 
is entirely different from the mechanical procedure that usually 
prevails in our American banking circles. The man is sized up 
for his individual integrity and that of his family rather than what 
may be written of his so-called balance sheet. 

W. D. TEN Broeck, 
The National City Bank, Bombay, India 


J 4 


Hard-Boiled Hal on Public Relations 


Sirs: Seven-eighths of the bank advertising one sees in the 
small country newspapers is simply a donation to the editor; it is 
of no value to the bank. I am a firm believer in advertising that is 
made to fit local conditions 
and situations. I believe in 
forceful FACT advertising, 
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SURE — 


WE GET PAID FOR SERVICES 
RENDERED 


Why shouldn't we? This is no charitable organiza- 
tion. This is a business and a business is not a busi- 
ness if it doesn’t make a fair profit. 


We are not in the least ashamed to admit that this 
bank has made some money since it reopened. 


Yes, sir, it has paid all expenses, has restocked its 
supplies, paid all its bills for overhead and has several 
hundred dollars left. Things will soon be looking 
up for all of us. 


CITIZENS STATE SAVINGS BANK 








LET ’EM GRUMBLE 
This bank is being operated as it should be! 
We are doing the things we should do! 


When you hear a man grumbling about our policies 
you will know right away that for some sound 
reason we have had to be severe with him. By such 
words he is advertising to others that he would 
rather have in Otsego a bank which will be soft and 
easy and perhaps rotten at the core. 


Let's not listen to these grumblers. Most of us do 
not want that kind of a bank. Please let us hear 
your encouraging words, *‘We're with you!"* 


CITIZENS STATE SAVINGS BANK 








HARD-BOILED HAL 


is a nickname which I find it difficult to overcome. 

Since coming to Otsego I have been cussed, discussed, con- 
demned and almost hung by some individuals who don't get 
what they want at the Citizens State Savings Bank. 


All of which doesn’t bother me in the least | 


lam here to operate a sound bank and my enjoyment comes 

from knowing that sefe policies are best for the tors. The 

cont wort! a 

the criticism in the world from 

lam not going to waste my time here running « “mushy” 

bank, even at the cost some friendships. e 

8 directors concur 100 per cent with these policies. 

New deposits may be made in this reorganized bank with the 

place for your money. 


full k 





HAL G. VINCENT, Cashier 


CITIZENS STATE SAVINGS BANK 











bank after its resumption. 


for I find people are always 
interested in facts and an 
departure from the dignified, 
sing-song style of ordinary 
copy is, in these times, re- 
freshing. 

Perhaps a city bank would 
frown upon my methods 
of presentation, but these 
methods have produced re- 
sults here. And some city 
bankers have told me that 
they have never seen a series 
of ads with as much punch. 
I am not an advertising man 
but a cashier of a small bank 
with limited possibilities, sent 
to this city a year and a half 
ago to take charge of this 
institution following reorgani- 
zation. Both banks had sus- 
pended operations and the 
city had been without bank- 
ing facilities. Depositors were 
in an ugly frame of mind and 
prepared to criticise every act 
and function of banks in 
general and ours in particular. 
Borrowers, too, had _ been 
pressed for liquidations in 
order to improve the cash 
position prior to reopening 
and they likewise were bel- 
ligerent. This attitude needed 
to be cleared up before we 
could expect anything but 
continued liquidation of the 


We adopted, and stuck to, service 


charges which made every account and service self-supporting. 

My experience had proved time and time again that good, 
business-like methods of bank operation pay in eventual good will, 
regardless of how some of the people like those methods. Five 


of our six directors were not in favor of spending depositors’ money 
for bank advertising, arguing that we were “on the spot” and would 

€ criticised for so doing. They said everybody in this city knew 
there was a bank here, and that they would bank with us if they 
wanted to without special invitations, all of which any real banker 
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roam will regard as bunk and apple sauce. Our directors do, too, 
This bank never had deposits much in excess of four hundred 
thousand dollars at any time during its twenty years existence. 
It even surprised me to find a quarter million of NEW deposits 
piling up here in the past eighteen months. 
I think that my sending you some of our newspaper ads will 
say more than I could in this letter. 
H. G. Vincent, Cashier, 
Citizens State Savings Bank, Otsego, Michigan 
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Would Ease the Minds of Bankers 


Strs: The article by Mr. L. A. Sawyer in the June, 1934, 
number is well written and very interesting. 

I think, however, that Mr. Sawyer omitted one bit of informa- 
tion which would ease the minds of a great many bankers. He 
neglected to state that all of these restrictions under the new 
Insurance Protection clause are not in effect if a bank has a 
Bankers’ Blanket Bond of at least $10,000. 

There has been a decided swing toward Blanket Bonds, and I 
have no doubt that this bit of information would be constructively 
helpful to many bankers. 

SipNEy M. Price, Cashier, 
Woburn National Bank, Woburn, Mass. 







MAIN OFFICES IN THE TWO RESERVE CITIES OF 


= FEDERAL RESERVES > 
_SYSTEM all 





BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—No. 1 Powell Street 


LOS ANGELES—660 So. Spring Street 


Condensed Combined Statement of the Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., and 
Bank of America (a California State Bank )—Identical in Management 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank 

Due from Banks . . 

Securities of the United States 
Government and Federal Agencies 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Investment in Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation . 

Loans and Discounts . 

Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . 

*Bank Premises, —_— _— 
and Safe Deposit Vaults 

Other Real Estate Owned . 

Customers’ Liability on Account of 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 
Endorsed Bills 

Other Resources. . .« «© « 


Total Resources. . 


Capital . 
Surplus , 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves 

Reserve for Quarterly Dividend 
payable July 2, 1934. 

Circulation 

Rediscounts and Bills Payable. 

Liability for Letters of Credit and as 
Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills . 

Commercial . 

Savings 


Total Liabilities . 


Deposits { 


JUNE 30, 1934 


Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A. 


$ 40,083,593.73 


48,783,652.86 


RESOURCES 


Bank of America 


A California State Bank 


$ 


1,965,958.61 
10,615,207.17 





287,736,905.43 
96,823,050.87 


20,381,570.49 


18,561,370.80 
11,057,413.53 
3,673,423.83 





9,556,368.67 
35,758,031.44 
9,437,694.75 


13,208,655.23 
1,375,273.34 


72,560.33 
20,411,698.66 


18,086.46 
2,318,402.65 


554,516.38 


6,300.00 
54,447.46 


COMBINED 





$101,448,412.37 


438,233,734.95 
3,580,962.82 
475,825,996.28 
9,574,455.13 
38,076,434.09 


9,992,211.13 


13,214,955.23 
1,429,720.80 





$1,022,067,496.92 





$69, 309,385.88 


LIABILITIES 


$ 50,000,000.00 


$4,000,000.00 








30,000,000.00 1,000,000.00 
16,400,632.29 647,855.50 
2,745,557.05 330,886.45 
1,000,000.00 25,000.00 
45,133,200.00 None 
None None 
14,083,831.08 6,300.00 


204,925,682.07 
657,778,594.43 


15,690,938.63 
47,608,405.30 





$1,091,376,882.80 


$102,048,487.79 


3,076,443.50 

1,025,000.00 

45,133,200.00 
None 


14,090,131.08 


926,003,620.43 





$1,022,067,496.92 


$69,309, 385.88 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office of Bank of America,N.T.GS.A. 


*417 BANKING OFFICES IN 249 CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





$1,091,376,882.80 
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The Nationa 


Housinc Act 





erected to prime the industrial 

pump those which have been 
taking shape in recent weeks under the 
national housing act will hold promi- 
nent rank. 

As in the case of other agencies set 
up during the present administration 
government funds and credit will be 
used. However, the government 
money will be relatively small in 
amount, assuming that outright losses 
are not great. The objective is to 
stimulate the use of private capital in 
the modernization and construction of 
homes. It is hoped to encourage the 
investment of some billions of dollars 
in activities which will revive the 
laggard durable goods industries. 

The housing act was one of the last 
measures disposed of before Congress 
adjourned. It was signed by President 
Roosevelt on June 28. James A. 


f Nposre new financial structures 


Moffett, oil company official who was 
an adviser to the administration in 
connection with oil matters last year, 
Was appointed as housing adminis- 
trator on June 30, the day before the 
Hawaiian 


President sailed on_ his 


xk wk kk kK ke * 
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With its new insurance and rediscount 
features for encouraging the financing 
of home modernization and construction 


by ARTHUR CRAWFORD 


cruise. Mr. Moffett is in charge of the 
administration’s comprehensive pro- 
gram as authorized under the new law. 

As stated by President Roosevelt 
when he submitted the legislation to 
Congress in a special message in May, 
the purpose of the program is twofold: 
“First, to return many of the unem- 
ployed to useful and gainful occupa- 
tion; Second, to produce tangible, use- 
ful wealth in a form for which there is 
great social and economic need.” 

The new agencies do not displace 
but supplement’ those heretofore 
created in connection with housing 
problems. The home loan bank board 
and the 12 regional home loan banks, 
which were established in the early 
part of the depression during the 
Hoover administration to furnish a 
reservoir of credit for savings banks, 
building and loan associations, insur- 
ance companies and other home financ- 
ing institutions, remain in the picture 
with enlarged powers. The home 
owners loan corporation, which was 
established last year under the present 
administration as a temporary sub- 
sidiary of the home loan bank board to 
deal with distress home refinancing 
cases, also has its responsibilities 
broadened and its funds expanded. 
The home loan banks and the home 
owners loan corporation have played 





their intended parts in the recovery 
program but neither has furnished the 
machinery for a revival of construction 
activities sufficient to give an impetus 
to the durable goods industries which 
have remained far behind the con- 
sumer goods industries in progress to- 
ward economic recovery. 


BY reason of the purpose to stimulate 

the use of private capital the new 
segments in the financial machinery 
are intended to dovetail into the opera- 
tions of the commercial banks of the 
country. By reason of mortgage in- 
surance the banks will be encouraged 
to make loans. The banks can obtain 
insurance in connection with loans for 
modernization of homes and may dis- 
count the loans with the new federal 
housing administration. Insured mort- 
gages covering existing homes or new 
home construction will furnish an at- 
tractive basis for bank loans. The 
banks are expected to contribute their 
share toward the reopening of the 
mortgage market which is hoped for 
under the new law. 

From the standpoint of unemploy- 
ment the administration has found 
that the decline in the volume of con- 
struction has been responsible for the 
largest single emergency relief problem. 
The persons ordinarily engaged in the 





Four 


construction industry still form the 
largest group dependent on public and 
private relief. 

According to figures sponsored by 


the National Emergency Council, 
which was instrumenta! in drafting the 
housing act, a former annual aggregate 
of construction amounting to $11,000,- 
000,000 has shrunk to a present annual 


aggregate of $3,000,000,000. A former 
annual aggregate of residential con- 
struction of $3,000,000,000 has shrunk 
to a present annual aggregate of 
$300,000,000. The decline of residen- 
tial construction to but one-tenth its 
former total has thus been more severe 
than the decline of construction gen- 
erally. The number of persons nor- 
mally employed directly in the construc- 
tion industry is about 3,500,000 while 
if account is taken of persons depend- 
ent on the industry the total is about 
5,000,000. 


AN aggregate real estate mortgage 

debt in the United States of about 
$43,000,000,000 constitutes the largest 
single class of outstanding long term 
indebtedness in the capital market. It 
is nearly as large as the combined totals 
of national, state, county and munici- 
pal debt and is more than three times 
as large as the total railroad debt. Of 
the total, $21,000,000,000 or about one- 
half is represented by individual mort- 
gages on homes. At the time the home 
owners loan law was enacted last year 
it was estimated that 10 per cent of all 
mortgaged urban homes had been fore- 
closed. Active mortgage financing had 
virtually ceased in many sections of 
the country. Inability to obtain 
second mortgage financing contributed 
to the drastic curtailment of new home 
construction while difficulties in ob- 
taining renewals of maturing mortgages 
further complicated matters. 

The new law is intended to make 
unnecessary the financing of new con- 
struction through the use of second 
mortgage financing at exorbitant costs. 
It encourages the use of amortized long 
term mortgages which eliminate re- 
newal fees. 

The mortgage associations to be 
incorporated under federal charter are 
designed to furnish 4 means of attract- 
ing funds from financial centers in 
which there is a surplus of capital for 
investment to areas in which local sav- 
ings are insufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of home financing and in 
which the local cost of such financing 
is therefore unduly high. In this man- 
ner it is hoped to spread the advantages 
of low-cost, long-term financing to 
communities throughout the country. 

The insurance of shares and certifi- 
cates of building and loan associations 
and federal savings and loan associ- 
ations is another means of reopening 
the mortgage market. The insurance of 
bank deposits has placed these institu- 





tions somewhat at a dis- 
advantage. By provid- 
ing insurance for them 
the purpose is to attract 
small savings which will 
be available for mortgage 
lending. 

The new national hous- 
ing act is divided into 
five titles, the designa- 
tions of which give an 
idea of its provisions, as 
follows: 

Title I—Housing ren- 
ovation and moderni- 
zation. 

Title Il —Mutual 
mortgage insurance. 

Title III —National 
mortgage associations. 

Title [V —Insurance of 
savings and loan ac- 
counts. 

Title V —Miscellane- 
ous. 

Under Title I there is 
created a federal housing 
administration in charge 
of a federal housing ad- 
ministrator appointed by 
the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate for 
a four-year term at a 
salary of $10,000. The 
administrator has super- 
vision of the administra- 
tion of Titles I, II and 
III of the act. 

Section 2 of Title IT is 
of particular interest to 
banks. This is the sec- 
tion which enables a 
bank or other financing 
institution to obtain in- 
surance up to 20 per 
cent of the amount of 
loans for home renova- 
tion and modernization. 
The total liability thus 
incurred by the housing 
administrator shall not 


THE BURROUGHS 


What the National Housing Act 
Proposes to Accomplish 


@ To create a federal housing administration 
under a housing administrator. 


Q To provide banks or other financing institu- 
tions with insurance up to 20 per cent of the 
amount of loans for financing home renovation 
or modernization. To discount loans thus insured 
with the administrator for face value. 


@ Toincrease the borrowing power of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation by $1,000,000,000. 


@ Tocreate a mutual mortgage insurance fund 
to insure mortgage loans on new or existing low- 
cost homes. 


@ Toencourage formation of national mortgage 
associations to purchase and sell first mortgages. 


q Toset up an insurance corporation under the 
home loan bank board whose duty it will be to 
insure accounts of federal savings and loan insti- 
tutions, and that may insure accounts of building 
and loan and similar institutions. 


Q To amend provision of the Home Loan Bank 
act so that a home loan bank may make an 
advance on an insured mortgage for 90 per cent 
of the unpaid principal of the mortgage loan. 


Q To amend the farm credit act to permit home 
modernization loans to farmers by production 
credit associations. 


@ To remove from the Federal Reserve act the 
previous limitation of a five year maturity and a 
50 per cent of appraised value on home mortgage 
loans by national banks when loans are insured 
under the housing act. 


Q To amend the Federal Reserve act to classify 
as commercial loans six months loans on resi- 
dential construction, and to make such loans 
eligible for rediscount by a Federal Reserve 
Bank under specified conditions. 








exceed $200,000,000. The 

banks, however, are al- 

lowed to discount the loans thus 
insured with the housing administrator 
for their full face value under Section 3. 
This means in effect that $1,000,000,- 
000 of loans of this type may be ab- 
sorbed by the administrator. Funds 
will be obtained from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation or from any 
emergency fund of the President. The 
borrowing power of the corporation is 
increased by an amount sufficient to 
cover the needs of Titles I and II of 
the act. 

Section 2 and 3 of Title I are as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. The Administrator is 
authorized and empowered, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, to insure banks, trust com- 
panies, personal finance companies, 


mortgage companies, building and 
loan associations, installment lending 
companies, and other such financial 


institutions, which are approved by | 


him as eligible for credit insurance, 
against losses which they may sustain 
as a result of loans and advances of 
credit, and purchases of obligations 
representing loans and advances of 
credit, made by them subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this act and prior 
to January 1, 1936, or such earlier date 
as the Presidentmay fix by proclamation, 
for the purpose of financing alterations, 
repairs, and improvements upon real 
property. In no case shall the insur- 
ance granted by the Administrator 
under this section to any such financial 
institution exceed 20 per cent of the 
total amount of the loans, advances of 
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CLEARING HOUSE 





& Underwood 


Underwood 
James A. Moffett, of New York, former vice-president of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, who has been named to administer the huge home 
building and modernization program visioned in the national housing act 


credit, and purchases made by such 

financial institution for such purpose; 

and the total liability incurred by the 

Administrator for such insurance shall 

in no case exceed in the aggregate 

$200,000,000. No insurance shall be 
granted under this section to any such 
financial institution with respect to any 
obligation representing any such loan, 
advance of credit or purchase by it the 
face amount of which exceeds $2,000; 
nor unless the obligation bearssuch inter- 
est, has such maturity, and contains such 
other terms, conditions, and restrictions, 
as the Administrator shall prescribe. 
“Sec. 3. The Administrator is 
further authorized and empowered to 
make loans to institutions which are 
insured under Section 2, and to enter 
into loan agreements with such institu- 
tions, upon the security of obligations 
which meet the requirements pre- 
. scribed under Section 2. Such loans or 
agreements may be made for the full 
face value of the obligations offered as 
security, and shall be at such rates and 
upon such terms and conditions as the 
Administrator shall determine.” 
_ Title II creates a mutual mortgage 
Insurance fund to which $10,000,000 of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
money is allocated. This is a revolving 
fund for administrative expenses. 

The housing administrator is au- 
thorized upon application by the mort- 
gagee to insure any mortgage offered 
to him within one year from the date of 
its execution which is eligible under 
conditions prescribed. Except with the 





























approval of the President the aggre- 
gate principal obligation of all mort- 
gages on property and low-cost housing 
projects existing on the date of enact- 
ment of the act and insured under this 
title shall not exceed $1,000,000,000. 
The insurance of mortgages on prop- 
erty and low-cost housing projects con- 
structed after the passage of the act is 
limited to a similar amount. 

The sponsors of the plan believe 
there will be no losses under this mort- 
gage insurance and that therefore there 
will be no cost to the government. In 
any case in which the mortgagee under 
an insured mortgage shall have fore- 
closed and taken possession of property 
the loss will be paid in the form of de- 
bentures issued by the administrator 
bearing 3 per cent interest. The value 
of the mortgage in such a case would 
be determined by adding to the amount 
of the principal which is unpaid on the 
date of the assignment of the property 
the amount of all payments which have 
been made by the mortgagee for taxes 
and insurance. 

To be eligible for insurance a mort- 
gage must involve a principal obliga- 
tion in an amount not to exceed $16,000 
and not to exceed 80 per cent of the 
appraised value of the property. It 
must have a maturity satisfactory to 
the administrator but not to exceed 20 
years. It must contain amortization 
provisions satisfactory to the admin- 
istrator requiring periodic payments by 
the mortgagor not in excess of his 
reasonable ability to pay. It must bear 





FIVE 


interest, exclusive of premium charges 
for insurance, at not to exceed 5 per 
cent per annum on the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any 
time or not to exceed 6 per cent if the 
administrator finds that in certain 
areas or under special circumstances 
the mortgage market demands it. It 
must contain such terms and provisions 


_ with respect to insurance, repairs, al- 


terations, payment of taxes, default 
reserves, delinquency charges, fore- 
closure proceedings, anticipation of 
maturity, additional and secondary 
liens, and other matters as the admin- 
istrator may prescribe. 

The administrator is authorized to 
fix a premium charge for the insur- 


* ance of mortgages which in no case shall 


be less than one-half of 1 per cent nor 
more than 1 per cent of the original 
face value of the mortgage, and which 
shall be payable annually in advance 
by the mortgagee. 

Besides insuring mortgages on homes 
the administrator may insure first 
mortgages covering property held by 
federal or state instrumentalities, pri- 
vate limited dividend corporations or 
municipal corporate instrumentalities 
of one or more states formed for the 
purpose of providing low-cost housing. 

Under Title III a national mortgage 
association may be formed by five or 
more persons upon the approval of the 
administrator. Each such association 
shall have a capital of not less than 
$5,000,000 and may borrow up to ten 
times the par value of its stock. The 
government does not furnish any funds 
to these privately financed organiza- 
tions. They will operate under the 
supervision of the housing admin- 
istrator. 


‘THE national mortgage associations 

are given power to purchase and sell 
first mortgages. Such mortgages shall 
not exceed 80 per cent of the appraised 
value of the property as of the date the 
mortgage is purchased. 

Title IV sets up a federal savings and 
loan insurance corporation, directors of 
which are the members of the home 
loan bank board. This corporation 
thus comes under the jurisdiction of 
that board rather than under the 
federal housing administrator. Its 
capital stock consists of $100,000,000 
in the form of bonds of the home 
owners loan corporation. The corpo- 
ration has unlimited borrowing power. 

It is made the duty of the corpora- 
tion to insure the accounts of all fed- 
eral savings and loan associations and 
it may insure the accounts of building 
and loan, savings and loan and home- 
stead associations and co-operative 
banks organized and operated under 
state laws. The associations must 
agree to various conditions respecting 
their management in obtaining insur- 
ance of their accounts. (See page 20) 
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A BANK PROMOTES 
Home MobeErNIzING 


An 


N February 26, when The First 
() National Bank of Portland, 

Oregon, moved a fifty-four-year- 
old little cottage to the postoffice 
grounds in the heart of the business dis- 
trict for the sole purpose of performing 
a “renovizing’’ demonstration, it was 
without forewarning that the National 
Congress was at work on a plan to 
create a fund for the financing of home 
modernization in connection with resi- 
dential properties under control of 
federal agencies. 

Says Mr. E. B. MacNaughton, presi- 
dent of The First National Bank, who 
has a lifetime of experience in con- 
struction engineering and _ property 
development, concerning this project: 

“Ours was an isolated movement, 
and it was only by happy coincidence 
that when the first publicity was re- 
leased concerning this prospective fed- 
eral financing for home modernization 
that our own thoroughly remodeled 
and widely publicized little house had 
already been inspected by thousands, 
and was near to the point of com- 
pletion. 

“The First National has always had 


by 
NAOMI N. SWETT 


a great deal to do with the financing of 
building contractors,’ Mr. MacNaugh- 
ton continues, “‘which factor, together 
with that of my own past experience in 
building construction has given us a 
vital interest in the building industry, 
the hardest hit of them all, and one 
which for the past two years has been 
80 per cent prostrate. 

“As a financial institution we felt a 
strong obligation to the public to make 
this demonstration on conservation of 
home investments. With an existing 
surfeit of office buildings, apartments 
and residences,”’ he points out further, 
‘“‘we believe it most important at this 
time to educate property owners, 
especially owners of residential prop- 
erties, how best to utilize what we 
already have. 

“On the other hand,” he adds, “‘there 
is a strong need for modernizing, re- 
modeling and improving, a_ triple 
function which we have described with 


Interview with E. B. MacNaveuron, 
President, The First National Bank, Portland, Oregon 


the single word, ‘renovizing,’ which 
in brief implies the making of a struc- 
ture more adaptable to present day 
requirements. 

*“Outdated houses are unpleasant to 
live in, hard to rent, difficult to sell, and 
have but a small loan value. Every 
home more than ten years old is at 
least partially out of date. And it was 
because we believed the most far- 
reaching benefits would result from a 
campaign involving the comforts and 
welfare of the average small family 
that we decided to focus our educa- 
tional activities on this cottage, which 
when completely remodeled, offered 
maximum comfort, minimum upkeep, 
and architectural perfection.” 


BACKED by the hearty endorsement 

of the home owners loan corpora- 
tion, the building and loan assocl- 
ation, the building trades, the cham- 
ber of commerce, and a score of other 
civic bodies, and in co-operation with 
the Oregon Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, The First Na- 
tional Bank obtained permission from 
the postal authorities at Washington 
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Millions of dollars will be spent 
on home modernization in com- 
ing months as a result of the 
What does 


this mean to banks? It may be 


new Housing Act. 


that the experience of The 
First National Bank, Portland, 
Oregon—which has just com- 
pleted a successful moderniza- 
tion campaign of its own—— 


will help to supply the answer 


to make the demonstration on the 
corner of the recently vacated post- 
office grounds at Sixth Avenue and 
Morrison Street, which faces three 
other corners occupied by the Portland 
Hotel, the fourteen-story Meier & 
Frank department store, and our up- 
town branch bank. 

It was early in January of this year 
that this bank set definitely to work 
on their renovizing campaign, at which 
lime Mr. Lawrence Mann, assistant 
cashier, was delegated to make a city- 
wide search for a decrepit little house 
upon which to make the demonstra- 
tion. His search terminated when a 
diminutive four-room house, once con- 
sidered quite up-to-date, but now in 
the worst stage of disrepair, was 
donated to the cause by civic-minded 
property owners. 


The pictures show five steps in the house renovizing program 
sponsored by The First National Bank of Portland, Oregon. 
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Photo 


Number 1 shows the house after it had been moved to the business 
district and the overhauling started. Photos 2 and 3 show the 
interior being modernized. Photo 4 shows the house when com- 
pleted and 5 shows the public reception following completion 


From that moment practically every 
phase of the project, including moving, 
furnishing building materials, shrub- 
bery for landscaping and house furn- 
ishings have been donated by firms 
who are either directly or indirectly 
affiliated with the building trades. 
This was with the exception of labor, 
and various miscellaneous items, which 
together with all expense for publicity 
has been borne by The First National 
Bank. There was no problem brought 
forth about securing these donations. 
Rather was the bank’s the problem of 
deciding which one of the many offer- 
ings in each field they should accept, 
for firms supplying various kinds of 
building materials were more than 
eager to participate in the demon- 
stration. 

From the moment the dingy, woebe- 





gone looking little house was moved 
up onto the postoffice grounds, feature 
news stories found their way into the 
daily and weekly papers, who repro- 
duced photographs of the house being 
moved, and also in different stages of 
reconstruction. 

Later on, as the interest of the public 
was excited, the same newspapers gave 
architectural renderings of the house as 
it would appear when completed, to- 
gether with reproductions and descrip- 
tions of floor plans. Editorials were 
written on the subject, both in con- 
troversial and commending letters 
from the public, and from the editors 
themselves. One editorial taking first 
place in the morning paper was devoted 
to coinage of the term “‘renovizing,” 
and carried the caption, LET’S RENO- 
VIZE THE DICTIONARY. In 
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Enter Portland’s Bie 
HOME RENOVIZING 

















COMPETITION 


Write us a letter telling. 


What you have done to improve your home! 
Wheat this improvement means to you! 


AVE you rebuilt, repaired or modermzed your home 

this year? Adding windows to a kitchen — modernizing 
© bathroom—altering on old porch—putting on o new 
coat of paint or a new roof will greatly improve the 
appearance and the valve of a home. 


$185 in Cash Prizes will be awarded Portlanders who ren- 
ovize their homes this year. Just jot down the changes you 
have made and tell us how this renovizing makes your 
home more liveable and cttractive. Your letter may win 
the $56 grand prize or one or more of the 13 other prizes. 


Send us your letter today! 
Your letter will be judged only for its contents. The way it 1s written 
or the cost of size of your rebuilding job will not be considered in 
the judging. The small renovizing job—the unusval remodeling of 
@ single room or exterior may win the $50 grand prize more quickly 
then a completely renovized house How well you have done your 
portculor renovizing job and whot this improvement means to you 
will be the principal considerations in the judging. Secure an ENTRY 
FOLDER in The First National Bonk lobby and send in your letter! 








May Judging closes May 19th 
$20 First Prize + $10 Second Prize + $5 Third Prise 









$10 Monthly Prize — $50 Grand Prize — 








SIX CONTESTS IN ONE—FOURTEEN PRIZES 
(Five Monthly Competinens plus Grand Gampettnen for Yeor) 


Contest Closes October 1. 
‘Any Porson “Remevistng” tts toeme teas 0 chanse to win $150 in Prices 


— $20 Prize, Interior — $20 Prize, Exterior 





your" og” is not np: by May 19 
Send your letter into one of the four other monthly competitions 


All entries received on or before September 20th will have o 
chence to win the $50, grand prize and the $40 special prizes. 
Work must be completed to be eligible for a prize: Reod the con- 
test rules for closing dates ond directions Write your letter as soon 
es your remodeling work is completed and send it to the Home 
Renovizing Committee, care of The First Netional Bank of Portland. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Cash prizes were awarded by the bank for the best descriptions of renovizing 


practically all newspaper publicity the 
name of The First National Bank was 
mentioned as sponsor of the demon- 
stration. 

In the main office of the bank was 
exhibited “before” and “‘after’’ model 
reproductions of the now famous little 
cottage, both in the display windows, 
and at a busy corner in the bank lobby. 
In addition, tie-up displays and attrac- 
tive groupings of books relating to 
remodeling, landscaping and home 
furnishings, were put forth by the 
public library and by leading book- 
stores. 


ON February 26, the historic little 

structure was set down on the post- 
office grounds. From that moment till 
now there have always been groups of 
people inspecting the house, and asking 
questions, 90 per cent of which related 
to remodeling they were either already 
doing or planning to do. 

During the first week of the demon- 
stration, the superintendent of con- 
struction was deluged with questions 
such as, ““What is the total cost of this 
work?” “‘Wouldn’t it be more practical 
to tear the house down and build a new 
one?”’ 

To which he has consistently an- 
swered, ““This demonstration is essen- 
tially an exaggeration and purely a 





project in which we are practically 
building a new house around an old, 
condemned chassis, to show that start- 
ing from zero, it was possible to bring 
back its value. Very likely your home 
would require remodeling in but one 
or two places to make it comfortable 
and convenient. But we are showing 
you everything —much as a store would 
—with the thought that one, two, or 
perhaps three phases of the work might 
interest you.” 

Accordingly no information was 
given out on the actual renovizing 
costs of this house, as would be com- 
puted if all the donated materials were 
paid for at regular prices. But this 
much the public was told—that the 
house when completed would be worth 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$5,000, without furnishings, and that 
for a maximum cost of $350 it could 
be moved to another site without 
damage — plaster work, masonry, every 
phase of building construction having 
been so performed that moving would 
not injure it. Even the brick fireplace, 
which had been placed on a concrete 
and steel foundation, would be none 
the worse for the trip. 

Naturally the public was curious 
about the house, hence in more news- 
paper stories, they were told of its 
history, about William Church, the 
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asthmatic Englishman who came to 
Portland in 1860 seeking his health, 
and who in 1880 built this house and 
one more just like it as wedding gifts 
for his daughter and son. 

The fact that all lumber in the origi- 
nal house, except for a few sills that 
had been placed near the ground and a 
few surplus laths, was incorporated into 
the remodeled cottage made excellent 
publicity and pointed out graphically 
the wisdom of using Grade A materials 
in building construction. 


"THROUGH more feature stories the 

public was told about detailed con- 
struction operations as the work ac- 
tually progressed, giving a description 
of the roofing chosen, the new dentil 
type of cornice to beautify and protect 
the house from storm ravages, the 
cutting of new windows and enlarging 
of old ones, the installation of new 
doors, the removal of sagging porch 
and tacked-on bathroom. 

Inside work was also detailed 
through more news stories telling of 
the sawdust insulation in the walls for 
reducing heating costs, keeping the 
house cool in summer, and cutting fire 
hazards; of lowering the ceilings; and 
reconstruction of floor plan to contain 
kitchen, dinette, hall and bedroom at 
the front, and living room, tile bath- 
room and bedroom at the rear; of the 
entire house having been turned half 
way around so that the side became 
the front. 

By this process the public actually 
witnessed the doing away of the nar- 
row little hallway and old separate 
dining room, the (See page 22) 


E. B. MacNaughton, president of The 

First National Bank of Portland, points 

out some features of the renovized 

house to W. F. Morris, president, Bank 
of America 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
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half 


ame ; . . 
Claude C. Hopkins, in his book 


“My Life in Advertising,” and 
you have learned the secret of the 
successful promotion of advertised 
products. If you can place a sample 
of your product or service in the hands 
of the prospective buyer, says Hop- 
kins, and can obtain the opportunity 
to demonstrate what it will do for him, 
you are well on the way to a consum- 
mation of the sale. Hopkins’ success 
in establishing such well-known prod- 
ucts as Palmolive Soap, Pepsodent, 
Bissell Carpet Sweepers, Goodyear 
Tires and many others lends weight to 
his opinion. 

In conducting public demonstrations 
of the new microphone and sound-wave 
automatic burglar alarm equipment 
being installed in our branches, we 
have followed this advice. And it is 
our view that the demonstration 
creates substantial public interest in 
the new improvement. It offers an 
additional incentive to the customer to 
rent a safe deposit box, and is an 
educational force of value. 

Our decision to use this method 
dates back to the placing of orders 
with two large manufacturers of bur- 
glar alarm equipment. These orders 
were reported by the respective com- 
panies to be the largest of the kind 
ever received by them. This fact we 
featured in newspaper stories. Follow- 
ing this we were astonished to discover 
great public interest in the manner in 
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-| To Rent 


EPOSIT 
OXES 


Demonstrate your burglar alarm 
equipment to your customers—— 





All the arguments used in the safe deposit promotion work were brought 
into the sales talk as opportunity offered 


by ROBT. B. KNOX 


Safe Deposit Supervisor, Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles 


which these new devices operate. 
Naturally the thought came to us that 
a plan of demonstrating the new 
equipment would help us to establish 
with the customer the fact of our hav- 
ing made a considerable outlay for 
his benefit. Since we made no increase 
in price, he enjoyed a net gain in 
service. 

Our first attempts at demonstrations 
were successful. We sent a specially 
trained man to a branch that was 
opening in new quarters. He spent 
the entire day showing to visitors, 
with the aid of a miniature portable 
set the size of a suit case, how disturb- 
ances in the vicinity of the vault were 
picked up by a sensitive microphone 
and converted into an alarm. He 
allowed the customers of the branch 
to try the device. They whistled, 
shouted, clapped their hands, dropped 
parcels, and in various other ways 
created a sound near the demonstrat- 
ing device. In each case they were 
rewarded by seeing the small needle 
on a gauge fluctuate in keeping with 
the disturbance, and hearing a bell 
ring, if the noise was loud enough. At 
the same time the representative from 
the head office explained how the 
device worked in detecting burglarous 
attacks, what it was designed to 


accomplish, and how a safe deposit 
box afforded the maximum protection 
for valuables at low cost. 

Seeing that the demonstration en- 
abled us to reach large numbers of 
people we expanded the idea. We 
induced both manufacturers of alarm 
systems to provide us with demon- 
strating equipment. We trained a 
number of men at our head office to 
show the devices and explain them. 
We then made it a fixed policy to send 
a demonstrating unit and operator to 
every branch, when its vault alarm 
installation was completed. 


At the same time we arranged to 

use display advertising, news stories, 
statement inserts, and direct-by-mail 
in varying amounts to publicize the 
events. We invited schools to send 
classes. And in other ways we spread 
news of the presence of our repre- 
sentative and the vault alarm equip- 
ment. As time went on we added new 
features to the demonstrations. We 
showed how the heat of a match would 
melt the special electrical connections 
placed inside the vault door to send in 
an alarm if the heat of a torch was 
applied. We added a time lock unit 
to the demonstrating kit when we 
found people were interested in this 
device. And a small nest of safe 
deposit boxes of average size was 
placed alongside. Thus we gradually 
developed a “traveling circus,’”’ mov- 
ing from branch to (See page 29) 
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DirEcTOR CLUTCHBILL 


Illustrated by 
Harold Flucke 






by FRED COPELAND 


N the front office of the Ferndale National Bank, Director 
Clutchbill threw aside a newspaper, grabbed off his 
glasses and glared with the smoldering desperation of a 
caged panther. 

An uncommon amount of caterwauling had broken out 
at one of the wickets between Cashier John Atwood and a 
wiry, red-headed woman. 

‘“‘Naow, Mrs. Thistle, let me explain. . 


%? 


. we’re merely 


The cashier’s voice was abruptly smothered as Mrs. 
Thistle went into action with her front turret. 

“I’ve kept an account in this horrid little bank for 
twenty years, and I ain’t going to pay 25 cents for a check 
book.” 

“But we’re only . 

“Don’t ‘but’ me! I tell yuh they ain’t charging a cent 
for check books over to the Locust Trust Co. at Wrynose 

. my brother wrote me... ” 

“But we've adopted the Code... 
everybody for check books .. . ” 

“Code . . . Code! Fiddlesticks! Why ain’t they charg- 
ing over at Wrynose?” 

John slung a pen upright in a blotter and scrambled into 
the front office where he fastened two passionate eyes on 
Director Clutchbill. 

“Think we'd better continue to... ” 
“All pocket check books 25 cents!” thundered Mr. 


99 


We're charging 





Solves a Pressing 


PROBLEM 


Clutchbill with hellish power and sud- 


denness. “Fillers 15 cents, desk books 
$3.50 . . . not less—damn it!” 

John padded glumly back to the 
wicket. 

“On account of the Code, Mrs. 
eee es 


“Ba! steal your little quarter . 
steal it and see you don’t lose it!” 


JOHN tossed the quarter with a mel- 
low thump into a cigar box, shoved 

out a pocket check book and cautiously 

inspected the next Code-bucker. 

It was Mr. Lament Bacon, a hog 
merchant by birth. 

“IT want to renew that note that came due last week,” 
nozzled Mr. Bacon, opening his mouth a half inch and 
rattling his tonsils. 

In the front office Mr. Clutchbill scowled and rustled his 
paper warningly. 

“Due last week!’ John felt tenderly in his vest pocket 
for any pinch of courage that might be there. “On account 
of the Code there’s a $1 penalty on overdue notes,” he 
warbled with sudden brightness. 

*“Wha-ut!”’ 

““Yeah, it was printed on the notice we sent you.” 

“I didn’t get no notice . . . and I ain’t going to pay 
no dollar.” 

John screwed his eyes through the grating at Director 
Clutchbill. “‘We shall have to get a dollar on account 
of . 

“No dollar! This Code is a pipe-dream! They ain’t 
charging any dollar over to Wrynose; I renewed an overdue 
note there yesterday.” 

A newspaper slammed down in the front office. Mr. 
Clutchbill stood up. “All overdue notes one dollar!’’ he 
flung up into the air like a hound dog before ranging with 
bristling goatee into the banking room. “And it ought to 
be $5,”’ he added, marching to the wicket and examining 
Mr. Bacon’s face as though for signs of moth holes. 

“*T ain’t going to pay no dollar!’’ hollered Lament Bacon. 

“Then we'll find out before noon just how good your 
name is on this note, Mr. Bacon.” Mr. Clutchbill placed 
one cool, pale eye close to the grille and maintained the 
suffocating beam until Lament Bacon’s orbs began to 
wander. 

“This yawling what the Locust Trust is doing! . . . it’s 
damnable!”’ stormed Mr. Clutchbill after Lament Bacon had 
paid his fine and waddled out like a hissing gander. 

“It’s humiliating,” began John. 

“Huh, they’re trying to gather glory. Getting it noised 
around they’re the great friend of the common peepul. 
They always buzz around with seven lodge grips at a bank 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


In which the cry of the wild catamount and 
the artful planning of Director Clutchbill 


are two compelling factors in the solution 


ELEVEN 





of Cope CHARGES 


association meeting and then go home and do any- 
thing they want to. Sometimes, John, the sentiment 
men call honor is of doubtful value.” 

“That bank,” frowned John “‘has just been hunt- 
ing for a knife to snatch off our scalps . . . and 
now they’ve found it.” 

“Don’t be too sure, Mr. Atwood,” cooed Mr. 
Clutchbill reaching for his hat. “I’m just mad 
enough so I’m going up to my woodshed and see 
what I’ve got for bait for a trap.” 

When Director Clutchbill got to his cottage, 
however, he sat on the back porch in the dappled 
shade of a woodbine and absently stuffed tobacco 
into a corncob pipe. He went over one by one the 
characteristics of Eric Yocum, president of the 
Locust Trust Co. at Wrynose. As near as Mr. 
Clutchbill could make out some ancestor of Mr. 
Yocum had in the year 1300 or thereabouts pulled 
an oar in a galley of North European register. 
Down through the centuries the Yocums had shrunk 
till only a mop of sandy hair and a stubbornness 
remained. Mr. Clutchbill next dwelt on the proposi- 
tion of whether Mr. Yocum’s stubbornness would 
melt under proper heat. 

For an hour the old gentleman scowled over the 
edge of the porch into vacancy, but no amount of 
brain pressure would squeeze out a way to get Mr. 
Yocum cornered. At last, disgusted, Mr. Clutch- 
bill knocked out his cob pipe, slung it on the 
window sill and snatched the Northern Hawk-Eye 
out of his side pocket. He began reading the state 
items. Half way down the column it set forth in 
print: 

‘All concerned take warning. It has been 

confirmed by eyewitnesses that the old cata- 

mount has returned to Thunder Cap Ridge 
which for several years has been its summer 
range. Some nimrod should bag the tawny 
cat and rid the locality of the menace.” 

For several moments Director Clutchbill paused 
over this item. He even laid hold of his goatee 
which is a valuable sign. But no oracle seemed to 

speak right out, and the old gentleman continued 
down the items until at last he ran into one which 
caused him to lay the paper gently in his lap with a 
crafty eye. The paper stated: 

“Government surveyors are actually on our 

main mountain range surveying the way for 

the Sky Line Highway on which the Govern- 
ment will spend upwards of 40 million 
dollars.” 

“Hm-m!” said Mr. Clutchbill, reaching blindly 
back of him for his pipe. When he had filled and 
fired it he pulled the paper up into focus (See page 24) 


a dry squeak. 


Mr. Yocum swallowed with 





“It’s tha-at 


catamount I read about in 


the Hawk-Eye ... 
off—I’m going crosslots.”’ 
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trusts. 


clusions on the importance of activity, 
and the number of units in a trust, in 
determining the bank’s profit or loss. 
Mr. Brunkhorst sets forth his facts... 
and asks other banks what they think 


This is a fact-finding investigation 
into the cost of handling individual 


It contains some unusual con- 
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R. H. BRUNKHORST, Comptroller, Harris Trust 


and Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois 


Profit or Loss 


from INDIVIDUAL 


by R. H. BRUNKHORST 


an evolution almost identical with 
commercial banking. Years ago, 
only the most substantial individuals 
carried checking accounts, they main- 
tained large balances, drew few checks 
—until the banks stimulated the use of 
checking accounts by everybody and 
his brother, urged folks to pay the gas 
bill by check instead of at the corner 
drug store, and otherwise brought 
down upon themselves the deluge of 
small, unprofitable accounts which 
have brought the problem of which we 
are today all so conscious. 
Back in the days when possession of 
a checking account marked its owner 
as a prosperous citizen, trust depart- 
ments were the exclusive prerogative of 
the wealthy. Unless a man had a large 
estate, he did not think of establishing 
a trust or naming a trust company as 
his executor. In those times, to be seen 
in a trust department marked a man 
as rich. But here, too, the banks out- 
did themselves. They solicited and ad- 
vertised for trust business, until small 


ees business has gone through 


trusts became commonplace. All man- 
ner of variations on the old-fashioned 
trust agreement were fabricated, until 
we find custodian trusts, agency trusts, 
life insurance trusts, living trusts — 
running in size from a few thousands 
of dollars on up. An amazing propor- 
tion of all this trust business is decid- 
edly unprofitable. And because con- 
ditions of the past five years have 
borne down heavily upon trust depart- 
ment income while at the same time 
greatly increasing activity within the 
department, we find a condition no less 
acute than prevails in commercial 
banking. The difference is chiefly in 
relative size, since in most institutions 
the trust department represents a com- 
paratively small proportion of the 
bank’s earnings over any long term of 
years. 


JF this article seems to skip around 

from trust department to commercial 
banking and back again to trusts, it is 
because we have all been thinking 
about commercial business so much 


(and about trust business so little) that 
my points may be more easily ham- 
mered home by emphasizing the cur- 
rent conditions in commercial banking 
and then pointing the essential simi- 
larity of the current trust situation. Do 
not be misled. What we are dealing 
with is trust business, trust fees, trust 
costs, and related topics. 

The work of the several code com- 
mittees and the low income rates have 
done much to direct bankers’ attention 
to the high cost of activity. Generally, 
however, this attention has been di- 
rected solely to checking accounts. The 
typical banker does not yet appreciate 
that activity is a problem to be solved 
in every part of the bank. And until 
he recognizes this fact and takes con- 
structive steps to solve the problem in 
every department, he cannot place his 
bank on that sound business basis 
whereon each department pays its own 
expenses and yields a fair profit to 
justify its retention. 

Despite all the lucid reasoning which 
has been squandered on the subject, 
many bankers still feel that the ex- 
pense of yet another account or an- 
other transaction can be costlessly 
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seule TRUST DEPARTMENT Trust DEPARTMENT 
INDIVIDUAL OIVISION af INDIVIQUAL DIVISION 
ACCOUNT ANALYSIS se : ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 

Name... Rorere Bee __.NUMBER < RR Name..._.____.__._Robert Bleck 2000 0 umeen 2223 0 
Caracity_______ Custodian ror 12/31 19. 32 Caraciry.... Custodian FoR 12/31 9 32_ 

ASSETS ‘ ASSETS Tk 
Average Assets pes ee Average Assets een p=Cee, 229) ak 
Average Cash Balance _ : ~~ A ; ak m & 
No. of Units [ED See | yo. DaeCt Units nf 30 ) ee . os a 

INCOME — INCOME ESE RAS 
aie sn EEE ER, EE Cy FgeCollected __|_erloof 
Interest Earned @ % ie | interest Earned @  % 
Total Income ee Re 2 ce 87/90 : 

as expenst <0 EXPENSE ae 

Depts ag SEIS f- TY sr 99. @$ 1.7 28 aa) 
Withdrawals es. @ 12 6| 35 ae ee 427 aes ee) : 
Purchases  @ tat oe iS @ is 1 
Sales i @ is | Se ts 
Misc. Tickets sre ma ti ape: aero es: 
Bond Incerest m0 @¢ “| T ioso J eee Ee 20) 40. 
Note Interest « 52 @ 82 
Dividends Ee aes ¢ » S @ w 
Comp. and Ins. @ 29 | ae @ 29 . 
Bond Principal sn @ 5 
Note Principal _  @ 2 | @ 8 
ChargeBacks —~™S e @2y @ » 
Disbursements i. Be Be li 65 30 
Debits oer PT We es eee ee 
Administration — ~~ PeM@ 22 4 gan 
Adrainistration — per Unit @ 4.26 q ae ‘Ro 
Overhead eS per% @ 20.31 | 231 
Total Expense 
Net Income (Interest Payment not Deducted) 15] 63 Net Income (Interest Payment not Deducted 3 3 
Interest Paid @ ae Interest Paid @ % 8 5 iit, 
SS er Profit =a Net Profit C Loss 3i fis 
Desired Prot = dK 13/05 Desired Profit 158, >. aaa 20\a4 
Excess _ Se ee . {| 2] 58 Excess i 
Deficit oo ‘e ok Deficit 61 (97 
Remarks: me Reeran ers Remarks: as 





This is a comparison of results drawn by Mr. Brunkhorst from two trusts of equal size but unequal activity 


‘LP Rusts: 


absorbed because the help and equip- 
ment are there and might as well be 
used. This is true, of course, when the 
bank is not operating to capacity and 
cannot so reduce its capacity as to 
reduce its expense. The fact remains 
that it is poor business to absorb a loss 
for one account and thus throw upon 
another account the burden of carrying 
it. Even more compelling is the fact 
that each unprofitable account or 
transaction fills up just so much more 
of the bank’s surplus capacity to take 
on profitable business, and to this 
extent hastens the day when the bank 
will face the necessity of adding addi- 
tional employees, buying new me- 
chanical equipment, going into new or 
augmented quarters—always an ex- 
pensive step. Right at this point the 
bank ceases to absorb, begins to create 
a direct expense. The management 
may think of the new expense as 
directly due to several substantial and 
profitable accounts recently added. 
Actually, of course, if it were not for 
the unprofitable stuff added months or 
years before, the new profitable busi- 
ness could have been absorbed without 
the added expense of expansion. 








Custodian: 





Agency: 

The sound basis 
for charges—this 
applies to every 


Note: 
department of the | 


Ist $1,000,000.00..... 
2nd $1,000,000.00 . . . 
3rd $1,000,000.00 and up . 


¥% of 1% on the first $50,000.00. 
4 of 1% on the excess. 


The above figures are for bonds only. 


Fee Schedules 


$1.00 per M par value 
.75 per M par value 
.50 per M par value 

















bank, not merely 
to commercial ac- 
counts —is a system which permits the 
banker to control his business, rather 
than one installed with the thought of 
contributing all the income profit 
possible. Naturally, a legitimate profit 
should be included in the schedule, and 
what the charges should be depends 
entirely on conditions. (If this seems 
unrelated to trust departments, bear 
with me a while; presently we shall 
emerge into the trust department, with 
a better comprehension of what we 
have to do by reason of the ground we 
are covering right now in terms of 
general banking.) 

Not long ago a small town banker 
explained to me his local situation. He 
and a bookkeeper ran the bank, and 
could unquestionably handle every bit 
of banking business in town without 
being overburdened. He sold blank 
checks and deposit tickets at a price to 
include the handling of items. ‘Should 
I,”’ he inquired, “‘make service charges 


instead of using my present method?”’ 
The answer, of course, was that for his 
circumstances he had the simplest and 
easiest way of collecting. Assuming 
that his charges covered his actual 
expenses, then if he was satisfied for 
his profit with the interest earned on 
any kind of a balance, he need go no 
further. The point is to get the activity 
under control, so that revenue bears a 
direct relation to outgo. 


A FEW bankers, but only a few, have 

become conscious of the costs of ac- 
tivity in departments other than com- 
mercial. For example, consider the 
current trend in savings departments. 
Many so-called savings depositors de- 
posit their pay checks on pay days, and 
then draw out the whole amount in 
driblets before the next pay day. This 
gives the banker a lot of activity 
expense, and practically no income- 
producing balance. The (See page 20) 
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All work and no play, you 
know—so recreation is plenti- 
fully planned outside conven- 

tion working hours. Monday We & 
evening a get-together and 

dance, Thursday evening a 

dinner and dance with the 

best of music for both. 


Benjamin Franklin told 
George III that no sight in 
all nature rivals a whale 
leaping Niagara Falls. Hence 
an evening at the Falls is 
scheduled. No whales are 
promised, in the interest of 
truth in advertising. 


>\:4L IIA. 227 


Chance of the year to see 
the best financial advertis- 
ing is the exhibit—not a 
commercial show, just a 
place where members dis- 
play their most resultful 
work and swap ideas. 


wn 


Canadian and American financial ins 
tutions send their advertising men 
learn from one another and to meet int 
fellowship of a truly international gro 
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rdions men will see at the 


A CONVENTIO 


iatiogat Buffalo———-September 10 to 13 


[ Comments by Guy W. Cooke ] 


Guiding executive sessions we see, 

Alva Maxwell, Pete Easton, I. I. 

Sperling, Pres Reed, Bob Sparks, 

and Fred Mathison, the Associ- 

ation’s Brain Trust. Preston E. 

Reed, Executive Secretary, 231 So. 

la Salle Street, Chicago, can tell 

poe Seow ee. What is a convention without a 
Golf Tournament? Unthinkable, 
un-American, un-Canadian! 
The big session of cow-pasture 
shinny is set for Thursday. 


ahi > Fis 


DEPARTMENTAL 
SESSIONS 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 11 

9:30AM 
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Don’t get the idea from the 
pretty pictures of dancing, 
golfing, sight-seeing that 
the Financial Advertisers 
Association Convention is 
one mad round of pleasure. 
It is crammed with hard- 
working general business 
sessions, small group meet- 
ings, round table discus- 
sions where you can ask 
questions and get them 
answered—often correctly. 
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DESTRUCTION 


CAPITAL Lengthof Time 
Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting. Permanent 


Minutes of Directors’ Meeting. . . .Permanent 
ee iio « ea'n'sn dds Six Years 
Certificate Book................ Permanent 
Stock Register.................. Permanent 
Dividend Register............... Permanent 
Dividend Checks................ Twenty Years 
Salary Receipts................. Six Years 
Insurance Records............... Six Years 
GENERAL LEDGER 
General Journal................. Permanent 
oc wa Stance mil nan Permanent 
Daily Statements......... ....Permanent 
eS ree Ten Years 
Tax Exempt Income Register... ..Ten Years 
REPORTS 
“Call” Statements........ ..Ten Years 
Earning Reports. .......... ...Ten Years 
Federal Reserve Reports......... Ten Years 
Public Funds Reports............Ten Years 
Federal Income Tax Returns Prior to 1930 
and Tax Audit Reports. . . to be shipped 
State Income Tax Returns and | to head 
Tax Audit Reports........ office 
Monthly Reports to Directors. . . .Six Years 
Reports to Head Office.......... .Six Years 
ACCRUAL 
Daily Accrual Sheets............ Six Years 
Non-Accruing Records........... Six Years 
CIRCULATION 
Numerical Record............. .Permanent 
Advices of Destruction...........Ten Years 
BORROWED FUNDS 
Register of Rediscounts....... .Permanent 
Register of Securities Pledged... . . Permanent 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
Agplications.....:...:....... .Ten Years 
Cancelled Letters.......... .Twenty Years 
DEPOSITS 
Daily Report of Accounts Opened 
See Two. Years 
Trial Balances................ .Two Years 
Signature Cards. . ..Permanent 
Resolutions (Corporation, Firm, 
Partnership, etc.)............. Twenty Years 
A—Subject to Check 
ournals. . slg ekink Kaki ete 
dger Sheets. . ...........Permanent 
Deposit TR vnc ccceesss Twenty Years 
Overdraft Records. . ....Six Years 
Stop Payment Requests... .. .Six Years 
Check Book Orders. . .....Six Months 
Undelivered Statements... .. ..Permanent 
Undelivered Cancelled Checks... .Permanent 
Account Analysis. . ..Six Years 
Interest Computation Sheets... . Six Years 
Service Charge Records. . Six Years 
Federal Tax Records. .. .Permanent until audited 
by Government and 
then six years thereafter 
Public Fund Computations... .. . Six Years 
B—Unclaimed Balances 
Ledger Sheets........... .Permanent 


Withdrawal Tickets or Checks Twenty Years 


C—Garnishee Accounts 


Court Orders............ 


ECT eres 


Six Years 
Fifteen Years 





To is the destruction 
schedule of a bank holding - 
corporation with units varying 


in size from metropolitan banks 
to country banks. 


A foreword to the schedule, 
addressed to managing officers 
of the units reads as follows: 
“Important! This list is to be 
your guide in case of the neces- 
sity of securing more space for 
filing. If you are crowded for 
filing space, then it will be per- 
missible to destroy records, but 
only those which have been 
preserved for the longest period 
beyond the number of years 
provided for on the list.” 











D—Cashier’s Checks, Certified Checks, 
Drafts, Dividend Checks, 


Christmas Club Checks Lengthof Time 
IN a raszits wiorpiatelaipiaervaor inn ed Permanent 
REE SERRE ERE SE ers 2 Twenty Years 
ern: Twenty Years 
E—Expense Checks 
Expense Register................ Permanent 
ee Twenty Years 
Expense Vouchers............... Twenty Years 
F—Due to Banks 
Cash Letters (Deposits).......... Twenty Years 
Cash Letters for Remittance. ... . .Six Years 
Interest Computation Sheets... .. Six Years 
Reconcilements................. Six Years 
G—U. S. Deposits 
Reports to Federal Reserve... .... Six Years 
Interest Computations........... Six Years 
H—Certificates of Deposit 
SE ics du hake wre toremicnaieag Permanent 
OE Twenty Years 
Ledger—Ledger Cards........... Permanent 
I—Savings Deposits 
| PC ee err Permanent 

0 RS Oe Permanent 
Deposit Tickets............0.... Twenty Years 
Withdrawal Receiptse .......... Permanent 
Pass Books—Closed Accounts. . . .Six Years 
Automatic Teller’s Cards......... Six Years 
J—Christmas Savings and Other 

Clubs 
eer Permanent 
Ledger—Cards............... *.. Permanent 
Withdrawal Receipts...........* *Twenty- Years 
| Ea a eee Six Years 
Check Register................. Permanent 
AE ae rie Twenty Years 
BONDS 
Tee CEE ee Permanent 
Invoices (Purchase or Sale)... .... Six Years 
Order to Buy or Sell............. Twenty Years 
Appraisal Records............... Three Years 
Descriptive Literature (Securities 

since Disposed of)............. Three Years 


Advices of Securities Forwarded. . .Six Years 


. Cash Item Register.............. Permanent 
Clearing House Sheets........... Six Years 
Interior Proving Records......... Six Years 
EE ee Six Years 
Items in Transit (Copies of 

Outgoing Cash Letters)........ One Year 
Advices of Credit............... Six Years 
Return Item Record............. Six Years 
Cash Variation Records.......... Twenty Years 
DUE FROM BANKS 
OT Permanent 
Re See -... Twenty Years 
TE Fe Twenty Years 
Bank Statements................ Six Years 
Reconcilements................. Ten Years 
Incoming Cash Letters........... Six Years 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
ee Permanent 
General Ledger................. Permanent 
Voucher Records................ Permanent 
Voucher Receipts............... Permanent 
Cancelled Vouchers.............. Permanent 
ee eee: Ten Years 
CS rrr Six Years 
Expense Vouchers............... Ten Years 


LIST 


LOANS Lengthof Time 
Discount Committee Minutes. ... . Permanent 
Applications (Rejected).......... ee Years | 
Credit Files (Old)............... Ten Years | 
Appraisal Reports (Old).......... Ten Years 
DUR IID, «we ccccccacases Permanent 
Liability Ledger................. Permanent | 
“Past Due” Reports............. Two Years 
Note Tickler....................Two Years 
eee Permanent 
Collateral Register.............. Permanent 
Collateral Securities Record 

(Tickler and Appraisal). ....... Three Years 
IR Ge aens cece ves Permanent 
TRAVELERS* CHECKS 
RE ce res Permanent 
Se ee ee Two Years 
Record of Closed Travelers’ 

RIN trod ohne cues: aod Six Years 
CASH 


Teller’s Blotters and Cash Books. .Permanent 


BOND DEPARTMENT 

Bank’s Own Offering Sheets...... Twenty Years 
Orders to Buy and Sell Securities.. Twenty Years 
Securities Delivery Record. ...... Twenty Years 
Advices of Securities Forwarded... Twenty Years 





BONE ORI. aciccticcsavececen Twenty Years 
SAFEKEEPING 

Books and Receipts............. Permanent 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 
ee Permanent 
a, ee Permanent 
Visitation Records............... Twenty Years 
COLLECTIONS 

ESS reo Permanent 
Ne ese ocr dius caval er Six Years 
RS Coch wos cde metan Six Years 
ek o/c ca cue Six Years 
MI ib 5. 2209, bas ewer Six Years 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SS EO EE Permanent 
Registered Mail Return Receipts. .Six Years 
Stenographer’s Note Books....... One Year 
INSURANCE 
Expiration Cards (Closed)........ Two Years 


Registered Mail................. Six Years | 
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other records... It’s 











by ARTHUR 
VAN VLISSINGEN, Jr. 


oe 


HEN can we safely throw it 
away?” This question is one 
which periodically demands 
attention in any bank, after the first 
few years have piled the storage vaults 
and other available space from floor to 
ceiling. It is not equally pressing in 
all banks, because age of the institu- 
tion and available storage space vary 
greatly. For instance, a bank in a 
one-story building of its own has 
ordinarily a basement so large in 
proportion to the volume of business 
that the accumulations of many years 
are not oppressive. On the contrary, 
a bank with several floors of a down- 
town office building usually must allot 
much of its basement to storage needs 
of other tenants; consequently after a 
few years something has to be done 
about it. 

In general, then, the problem is 
least acute in small-town banks and 
most acute in big-city institutions. 
But even a small bank in a small town 
eventually reaches the point requiring 
study of the situation. An increasing 
number of banks finds it necessary to 
work out a formal schedule to guide 
the storage and destruction of records. 
In fact, the investigation on which this 
article is based disclosed that of some 
twenty banks, about half have their 
destruction lists compiled and in effect, 
another one-third are in process of 
developing such lists (rather slowly, 
in most instances) while the remaining 
one-sixth are conscious of the need but 







How long should deposit slips be 
kept? Ledger sheets? Certificates 
of deposit? And the multitudinous 


every bank faces sooner or later 


When to Destroy 
RECORDS 


Op 


a question 


have not yet got 
around to doing any- 
thing about it. 

The size and com- 
plexity of the de- 
struction schedule 
vary greatly with 
the size and type of 
bank. A good-sized 
bank in a factory 
town of 60,000 finds 
adequate to its needs 
a list of thirty-two 
items, divided into 
five classifications to 
be kept: indefinitely, ten years, six 
years, three years and one year. At 
the other extreme, a metropolitan bank 
with twenty-five times as great deposit 
totals requires six legal cap pages to 
itemize the destruction schedule of 
only its trust department. Andamuch 
larger metropolitan bank is working 
right now on the development of a 
schedule which by reason of size and 
variety of forms threatens to become a 
half hundred duplicated sheets. 

What consideration must guide the 
disposal of old records? The banker’s 
first inclination is to turn to his lawyer 
for advice—here he usually gets cold 
comfort. For example, the statute of 
limitations is obviously involved. But 
the lawyer must tell him that for most 
bank records the statute does not 
begin to run against the record until 
demand has been made. Suppose, as 
an instance, that Depositor Smith hales 
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An increasing number of banks find it necessary 
to work out a formal schedule to guide the storage 
and destruction of records 


the bank into court ten years after his 
account was closed, and claims he has 
a balance due him. Does a seven-year 
statute run against him? Not until 
this moment. So it is at most places 
along the line. Because comparatively 
few banking transactions involve con- 
tracts with definite dates of termina- 
tion, there is no telling when the 
records may be called for. 


I“ is not necessary, however, that 

the banker break out in a cold sweat 
at this fact. Says the comptroller of a 
big-city bank who finds himself in 
court several times a month testifying 
in all manner of cases involving bank 
records, ‘““Many a time I have had to 
testify, ‘I cannot answer, for we have 
destroyed those old records.’ Never 
has this been questioned by either the 
court or the lawyers. Whatever the 
legal technicality may be, in my 
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experience all the courts from munici- 
pal up to federal recognize as a matter 
of common sense that a bank cannot 
store away every piece of paper that 
passes through its doors during the life 
of the bank. Because of our repeated 
experiences of this sort, we keep 
shortening down the storage periods, 
and from time to time cut our list of 
items for permanent retention. Some 
day we may conceivably encounter 
some slight difficulties as a result. But 
the difficulties cannot conceivably be 
as expensive as it would be to play 
ultra-safe and store huge volumes of 
stuff we are never likely to see again.” 

In another big-city bank the comp- 
troller’s department makes an arbi- 
trary distinction between “‘convenience 
records” and “‘necessity records.” <A 
necessity record is an original entry 
or other record which cannot be recon- 
structed from records already sched- 
uled for preservation. A convenience 
record is a statistical sheet which 
could be reconstructed from the neces- 
sity records—presumably with very 
little more labor five years from now 
than when it was made up last week. 
This rule distinguishes often between 
various copies of some record which 
were simultaneously made. If eight 


fanfold copies are turned out for one 
transaction, it is obvious that pre- 
serving one of the eight will keep a 
permanent record in the files, from 
which any of the other seven can be 
reproduced and sworn to. So the one 
copy which could most easily be found 
is filed away for keeps, and the other 
seven are scheduled forearly destruction. 

Incidentally, the question of just 
which section of the bank’s manage- 
ment has the last word in deciding 
destruction dates is important. In a 
small bank this does not arise, but in a 
large bank it is likely to. Prevailing 
practice is to center it somewhere where 
the bank’s operating is thoroughly 
understood, since such understanding 
is obviously essential to sound judg- 
ment. In larger banks this seems 
usually to be handled by the comp- 
troller’s department, since this depart- 
ment is so closely in touch with all 
operating departments that a sound 
decision is usually simpler here than 
it would be elsewhere. Another point, 
of course, is that since the comptroller 
is continuously concerned with audit- 
ing and control, he is likely to know 
at a glance whether a given record is 
indispensable for future reference. 
When final decision is placed in the 
hands of an operating expert, 
with discretion to consult the 
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indefinitely: 
Dividend checks 
All bound and loose leaf books 
Ledger sheets 
Certificates of deposit 
Cancelled checks—statements 
Safe deposit box entry slips and cards 
Signature cards 
Certified checks 


Commercial deposit slips 

Savings deposit slips and withdrawals 
Drafts 

Expense vouchers 

Correspondence 

Cancelled savings pass books 


Debit and credit slips 
Statement sheets 

Bank statements 

Bank statement reconcilements 
Tellers daily blotter sheets 
Clearing house records 
Remittances 


Bookkeepers proof of clearings 
Christmas savings checks 


Bank letters 
Stenographers note books 
Stop payment notices 
Tellers daily cash slips 


Bank acknowledgments 
Express receipts 

Registered receipts 

Christmas savings ledger cards 








Destruction List 
THE CITIZENS STATE BANK, 


The following bank records should be kept 


The following should be kept ten years: 


The following should be kept six years: 


Bookkeepers lists of daily checks and deposits 


The following should be kept three years: 


The following should be kept one year: 


legal department or the 
bank’s attorneys, a sound 
decision seems most likely. 

For, after all, it nets down 
to experience and common- 
sense reasoning, with a smat- 
tering of legal advice thrown 
in for good measure. The 
banker may have to go to 
his lawyer to learn that the 
courts have repeatedly ruled 
that a deposit slip is the 
original credit entry, that 
the ledger entry is not origi- 
nal. From this fact he may 
decide to keep deposit slips 
longer than he otherwise 
would have kept them. But 
after twenty or thirty years 
as a banker, he pretty well 
knows that debit tickets have 
a way of being called into 
court even in cases to which 
the bank is not a party, 
while currency wrappers have 
in his experience never been 
needed. So he sets “twenty 
years’ after deposit and debit 
tickets, and writes “Destroy” 
after currency wrappers. 
Which will probably meet 
with the approval of his legal 
counsel. 

Assorted methods of dis- 
posing of records after con- 
demnation are in use by 
various banks. One city 


bank sends a responsible man 
to watch their burning. An- 
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other is represented while the paper 
is ground into pulp. (This bank used 
to sell them with no strings, but after 
receiving all sorts of ridiculous and 
troublesome demands —easily refuted, 
but a nuisance —from an eastern city 
where some of its papers apparently 
were hauled and blown about the 
streets, it decided on getting all 
information destroyed before letting 
them out of its hands.) Many other 
banks simply sell the old paper, just 
as was the previous practice of the 
bank cited. 


N_ smaller institutions, it is of 

course easy to store a good many 
years’ accumulations of records on the 
premises. Most big-city banks are 
forced to use outside storage for 
records of older years. Of the four 
principal banks in one city, three own 
their warehouses a mile or more out- 
side the high rent district,. while the 
fourth leases space from a fireproof 
storage warehouseman. The _ banks 
with their own warehouses keep a 
bank employee in the warehouse part 
of the time to handle destruction as 
well as look-ups. The bank using a 
public warehouse marks destruction 
dates on the outside of packages and 
containers, and its contract with the 
warehouseman stipulates that he shall 
use his own employees to discard these 
papers at the indicated dates. The 
more usual procedure is to have the 
old-records man of the bank spend 
perhaps two or three days a week at 
the warehouse throwing out records 
whose expiration dates have _ been 
passed. He likewise tries to confine 
his look-ups to these regular days, and 
to have inbound shipments from the 
bank arriving then. 

One large bank varies the procedure. 
Instead of a regular destruction sched- 
ule date which automatically au- 
thorizes the old-records man to get 
rid of a given batch of papers, this 
bank’s marked dates are more in the 
nature of a reminder. The warehouse 
happens to be rather large for present 
needs. The old-records man _ waits 
until he sees a shortage of space on the 
way for a given section of the building, 
then well in advance makes out a form 
which in essence is a requisition for 
permission to destroy. This goes to 
his boss at the bank, and then up 
through channels eventually to the 
operating vice-president, accumulating 
initialed o.k’s on the route. If the 
vice-president approves, he sends the 
requisition along with any others 
coming through about that time, to 
the legal department to learn whether 
any legal changes have arisen since the 
documents were scheduled for destruc- 
tion years before. If the lights are all 
green, the requisition presently goes 
back to the old-records man with the 
vice-president’s approval — (See page 23) 
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ng a Carl F. Wente, vice-president of Charles F. Ellery, popular and 
ction Bank of America N. T. & S. A., and active member of the American 
; and a veteran of the Giannini organiza- Institute of Banking, is the new 
1 the tion, recently was elected Chairman president of that organization, hav- 
shall of the Board of the First National ing beén elected at the recent Wash- 
these Bank, Reno, Nevada, now owned ington convention to serve for the 
Phe by Transamerica Corporation. Mr. 1934-35 term. Mr. Ellery is asso- 
2 the Wente’s first banking experience ciated with the Fidelity Union Trust 
pend . Seieatheas HU Paste was as a bank messenger. He joined Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
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cords § J. Pierpont Morgan, head of the color- —_ jn 1918, managed several branches, | charged with the administration of 
been §f lul House of Morgan, sailed early in July and was then promoted to the head __ estates and trusts and with the full 
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1 re diag Pye ores had greta ote Rly Francisco, as a vice-president with and the mortgage investment sec- 
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Iding, lo push home mo ernization and home 

building, the Advisory Council of the 
form § Home Loan Bank System met recently in 
mn for Washington with the Home Loan Bank 
agi Board. Those present included: 
ya _Front row, left to right: George McDonald, 
lating Newark Home Loan Bank, members of the 

shia board T. D. Webb, John Fahey, Walter H. 
if the Hf Newton and Fred Catlett; Ernest T. Trigg, 
Is the § Pittsburgh Bank, Harry S. Kissell, Cincinnati 
others § Bank, Wilder S. Metcalf, Topeka Bank, and 
ne, to @ R. L. Nagle, Secretary of the Board. 
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are « Cannon, Indianapolis Bank, I. Friedlander, 
y goeS @ Little Rock Bank, Morton Bodfish, repre- 
th the @ senting H. G. Zander of the Chicago-Bank, 
rage 23) and C. H. Wade, Los Angeles Bank. 
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The National Housing Act 


(From page 5) The premium charged 
for the insurance is one-fourth of 1 per 
cent of the total amount of all accounts 
of the insured members of an institu- 
tion plus any creditor obligations. 

Title V contains various miscellane- 
ous provisions, chiefly amendments to 
the home loan bank act, the home 
owners loan act, the farm credit act 
and the Federal Reserve act. Provi- 
sion is made by which a home loan 
bank may make an advance on an 
insured mortgage for 90 per cent 
of the unpaid principal of the mort- 
gage oan. There are other amend- 
ments which seek to fit the mort- 
gage insurance program into the 


operations of the home loan banks. 

The borrowing power of the home 
owners loan corporation is increased 
by $1,000,000,000 of which $900,000,- 
000 is for home mortgage refinancing 
activities and $100,000,000 to supple- 
ment a previous authorization of 
$200,000,000 for home modernization 
loans. The home owners’ loan cor- 
poration’s resources now include $200,- 
000,000 of capital and the right to 
issue $3,000,000,000 of bonds. 

The farm credit act is amended to 
permit home modernization loans to 
farmers by production credit associ- 
ations. 

A highly important amendment to 


the Federal Reserve act removes the 
previous limitation of a five-year ma- 
turity and a 50 per cent of appraised 
value on home mortgage loans by na- 
tional banks where such home mort- 
gage loans are insured under the hous. 
ing act. Another amendment to the 
Federal Reserve act classifies as com- 
mercial loans six-month loans on resi- 
dential construction and makes such 
loans eligible for rediscount by a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank if such loan is 
accompanied by the valid and binding 
agreement of an acceptable institution 
to take up the loan in the form of a 
mortgage upon the completion of the 
building. 


Profits or Loss From Individual Trusts 


{From page 13) Federal Reserve Board 
has through Regulation Q tried to 
help the banks, and has to some ex- 
tent succeeded. But the entire answer 
has not yet come to my attention. 
Bankers dislike telling a depositor that 
his business is not wanted. So we 
may expect bankers to lean too far 
toward liberality in defining a thrift 
account—and the excessive activity 
will continue. In Chicago we are 
seriously thinking about what we feel 
is the only satisfactory solution of this 
problem; to put all such deposits under 
continuous notice, and then open a new 
division of the banking business (pos- 
sibly called safekeeping) where tem- 
porary money can be left at 10 cents 
per transaction either in or out. Thus 
we could control the problem without 
having to invite people to stop doing 
business with us. 

To the best of our knowledge, prac- 
tically no bankers have given any con- 
structive attention to the activity of 
the trust department — where, as 
throughout the entire bank, activity 
is closely interwoven with the cost of 
doing business. Trust fees are usually 
set at so much per thousand of assets, 
or else at a percentage of income from 
the trust. I believe that either of these 
bases is wrong. The fees should be 
gauged by the factors which enter 
directly into the cost of handling the 
trust. 

For example, consider two trusts. 
One has $1,000,000 in half a dozen 
blocks of United States Government 
bonds. The other has $50,000 in 
assorted assets including half a dozen 
real estate mortgages, several odd lots 
of listed stocks, the balance in high- 
grade bonds, $1,000 to an issue. On 
the basis of a percentage of assets, the 
smaller trust yields 5 per cent as much 
revenue to the bank as the larger; on 
the basis of a percentage of income, it 


yields not more than 10 per cent as much 
revenue. Yet it is obvious that han- 
dling the smaller trust involves greater 
expense all along the line. The con- 
clusion is unescapable that the fees 
should be gauged by the activity, the 
number of units, and the size of the 
account—with the emphasis on ac- 
tivity and the number of units or, if 
you prefer, their type. 


N our bank we have been studying 
into thisentire situation forsome time. 
We have undertaken an analysis of 
cost accounting on trust work. There 
is neither need nor space available here 
to discuss the methods of cost analysis 
used; enough to say that they follow 
the same general lines of procedure as 
have been described in previous ar- 
ticles* about expense analysis in the 
commercial departments. The per 
item costs in the trust department are 
surprisingly high as compared with 
commercial banking. The reason, of 
course, is that in trust work it is essen- 
tial to have legally-trained assistant 
trust officers handling a great many 
details which in commercial depart- 
ments are safely left to clerks. Not 
only is the trust man more highly paid, 
but also he turns out far fewer units of 
finished work per diem—since he ex- 
amines each transaction from the legal 
standpoint, whereas a clerk merely 
performs the operation mechanically. 
In trust work we have four different 
kinds of expenses: 1. Item, or activity, 
cost; 2. Administration costs covering 
the administration of the department 
based on volume; 3. Administration or 
investment expense when the depart- 
ment has investment prerogatives, 
based on the number of units (a unit is 


*“*Why Not a Service Charge that Covers Loan Costs” by 
R. H. Brunkhorst, The Burroughs Clearing House, January, 
1934, page 13; and “Figuring Item Costs’ by Charles C. 


Looney, The Burroughs Clearing House, July, 1934, page 3. 


considered a block of bonds, an issue 
of stock, or the like); 4. An over- 
head charge per account which is in 
reality a “ready to serve” or “garage” 
expense. 

To illustrate how the number of 
units and the activity affect an ac- 
count, let us examine a few simple 
examples. Take two Agency Trust Ac- 
counts, John Doe 1111 and James 
Brown 1112. Each contains assets 
totaling $257,000, but the Doe account 
contains 40 units while the Brown 
account contains 80 units. In conse- 
quence of this difference, the Brown 
account has exactly twice the activity. 
Examination of the analysis sheets 
discloses that the Doe account yielded 
us a net profit of $59.04, which is $1.21 
more than 15 per cent of the fees actually 
collected under the schedule prevailing 
in Chicago. The Brown account, on 
the other hand, shows a net loss of 
$190.57, just about 50 per cent of the 
fee collected; and if to this net loss we 
add the desired profit of 15 per cent, 
we find that the Brown account shows 
a deficit of $292.23. 

The same situation prevails with 
two custodian accounts, which are re- 
produced on our standard analysis 
form on page 13: Richard Roe 2222 
and Robert Black 2223. Roe with 
15 units shows us a net profit of 
$15.63, or more than 15 per cent. 
Black, with 30 units, shows us a nel 
loss of $31.13 and a deficit below our 
desired profit totaling $51.97. 

Mind you, it would be easy to dig 
out of our records actual accounts 
showing still greater variations, due to 
the introduction of other variable 
factors. There are some living trusts 
on which the donor constantly swaps 
assets, carrying on an active market 
trading which involves daily or weekly 
substitutions of securities —each such 
substitution requiring not only the 
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normal clerical expense of bookkeeping 
entries but also the supervision of trust 
men who are paid rather for what they 
know than for what they do. 

It is worth noticing that the desired 
profit on these accounts varies. De- 
sired profit should be figured on a cost- 
plus basis, that is a profit on services 
rendered. When the fee collected is 
inadequate, we figure the desired profit 
on a theoretical fee large enough to 
make the account profitable. This will 
explain the discrepancies to anyone 
who takes out his pencil and figures our 
desired profits, only to discover that 
they are not 15 per cent of the fee 
charged in each instance. 


ERTAIN types of accounts are 

invariably profitable. Certain other 
types of trust work usually yield a sub- 
stantial profit. This is why so many 
trust departments have been able to go 
along year after year showing a profit. 
It is exactly like the commercial de- 
partment; some profitable accounts are 
carrying their own weight plus the 
weight of the unprofitable accounts. 

With the drying up of some types of 
trust work, such as the practical disap- 
pearance of corporation trust services 
which vary in direct proportion to the 
new issues brought on the bond market, 


A Bank 


(From page 8) transformation of the 
old kitchen into a bedroom, the instal- 
lation of built-ins and clothes closets, 
modern plumbing, lighting, air con- 
ditioning, and mechanical installations 
such as refrigeration, automatic hot 
water heating, range, and the like. 

At the completion of the building 
work came the painting and decorating, 
the landscaping of the grounds, then the 
furnishing —room for room —with floor 
coverings, furniture, draperies, curtains, 
china, silver and linens, all of which 
were donated as a means of gaining 
publicity for the respective firms in- 
volved. 

April 28, the opening day, was a 
much heralded gala occasion, which 
was preceded by a big radio broadcast. 
Previous to this opening, officials of the 
bank made persona: visits to luncheon 
meetings of civic, social service, and 
business groups of both men and 
women, and invited them to attend the 
month-long reception in bodies, as well 
as individually. Prominent women 
were named as hostesses, and an- 
nouncement was also made that a 
public reception would be given at the 
house for members of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, who were in Port- 
land during this time. 

One week before the reception was 
ended, the little white house, together 
with all its beautiful plants and shrub- 





many big city bank trust departments 
are feeling the pinch. Most of those 
which are not showing red figures are 
in the black not through any virtue of 
their own, but rather through the un- 
knowing charity of the institution’s 
faulty cost accounting. 

Earlier in this article we were dis- 
cussing when it pays to take on un- 
profitable types of checking accounts. 
The same reasoning can be applied to 
trust business. In a very small bank, 
where a limited volume of trust busi- 
ness can be handled through tacking 
“and trust officer’’ onto the title of one 
of the commercial officers, and where 
the officers can absorb this trust work 
by working a little harder and playing 
a little less golf, then it matters little 
whether the institution operates on a 
system of trust fees adequate to the 
strict interpretation of trust costs. 
But in any bank where it is necessary 
to hire even one employee for trust 
operations, then the setting up of an 
adequate and orderly system of trust 
fees is essential to the profitable opera- 
tion of this department. From per- 
sonal observation of trust departments 
in many correspondent banks where 
our institution has conducted cost 
surveys, I am convinced that the bulk 
of all trust departments are unprofit- 


bery and interior furnishings was sold 
to the highest bidder at public auction. 
Every cent of the proceeds was divided 
equally between the Sunshine Division 
of the Portland Police Department, a 
purely philanthropic institution, and 
the Art Museum and School of the 
Portland Art Association, which was 
threatened with temporary closing for 
lack of funds. 


UT the publicity campaign did not 

cease with the sale and removal of the 
house. Immediately it was followed up 
with radio and newspaper announce- 
ments of an eight-months long contest, 
in which cash prizes would be awarded 
to Portland homeowners submitting 
the most striking descriptions of home 
renovizing. Even before the contest 
was announced, however, proud home- 
owners were sending such photographs 
either to the bank or to local news- 
papers, as the result of which further 
publicity occurred. 

When the building work was barely 
completed, definite constructive results 
were already being experienced, not 
only by The First National Bank, but 
by the building trades in general. The 
building pages of the newspapers, for 
instance, which had long been dead, 
from the moment the demonstration 
started, were besprinkled with display 
advertisements. 
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able. Lest I start an argument, I re- 
frain from suggesting the limits of size 
at which I estimate a trust department 
must operate before it can hope to yield 
a net profit. This size is, however, sur- 
prisingly large. 


LFt me add in conclusion that we 

are not convinced we have even 
sighted the final solution to the prob- 
lem of making each account in a trust 
department stand on its own feet. We 
definitely know that many of our own 
trusts are distinctly unprofitable. But 
we feel that the first step in stopping a 
loss is to ascertain just where and how 
this loss is incurred. Only thus can we 
proceed intelligently to devising a 
method of charging which will have 
such inherent merit that it can sell 
itself to the trust men who must be 
convinced before they will adopt any 
such schedule of charges. 

If any other institutions have been 
working on this same general problem, 
whether along lines similar to or widely 
divergent from those outlined in this 
article, we shall appreciate hearing of 
their experience and their comments. 
I suspect that the subject is man-size, 
and that before it is licked the best 
efforts of several competent individuals 
will be required. 


Promotes Home Modernizing 


As a result of this demonstration The 
First National Bank has reaped an 
enormous harvest of good will, and 
through this demonstration has come 
to be regarded as a reliable authority 
on the subject of home building or 
remodeling. Many of their depositors, 
in fact, call constantly on Mr. Mann, 
who selected the house, to discuss their 
remodeling or building problems with 
him. And when asked if they are in 
need of financing, they frequently 
reply, ““No, we’re not in need of money. 
We just wanted you to look the plans 
over and see if they are all right.” 

In other words, homeowners of this 
community have come to realize that 
there is a right and a wrong way to 
invest money in home modernization, 
and that they could go to no safer place 
than their bank for a _ disinterested 
opinion concerning their plans. 


“[NSOFAR as direct results are con- 

cerned,” says Mr. MacNaughton, 
“the new accounts in the allied building 
trades that are constantly coming to 
this bank may or may not be attribut- 
able to this campaign, which is purely 
a public relations project. But we like 
to believe that constructive work on 
behalf of the community as a whole 
helps increase our numbers of de- 
positors. Deposits of The First National 
Bank have increased in two years from 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


$28,000,000 in 1932 to $57,000,000 in 
March, 1934. 

“It is our belief,” he goes on, “that 
if we demonstrate to the public that we 
are an integral part of the community 
in which we are doing business, that 
they will naturally come to understand 
that though this bank may be no safer 
than other government insured banks, 
it is a wide-awake and helpful institu- 
tion, not merely a place to deposit 
money and consummate loans.” 

Months before the renovizing dem- 
onstration was made, The First Na- 
tional Bank devoted newspaper adver- 
tisements, bill posters, store window 
easels, and mail advertising that they 
furnished by hundreds of thousands to 
business firms, to the BUY NOW AT 
LOW PRICE LEVEL theme, with 
persistent repetition of the caption, 
BUILDING AND REMODELING 
CAN STILL BE DONE AT A 
GREAT SAVING. 

With the predicted price rise already 
effective, in the present publicity cam- 
paign they have entirely eliminated 
the factor of price, but have used these 
two slogans repeatedly: DOES YOUR 
HOUSE NEED ITS FACE LIFTED? 
DON’T LIVE A 1934 LIFE IN AN 
1880 HOUSE. 

These slogans have appeared in 
much newspaper publicity, and also on 
statement enclosures which the bank 
is now furnishing in large quantities to 
business organizations, such as the 
Portland Electric Power Co., who used 
75,000, the Portland Gas and Coke Co., 
who sent out 50,000 with monthly 
statements; and other firms who have 
ordered large quantities. 


When to Destroy 
Old Records 


(From page 18) and out go the records. 
The method is a little more cumber- 
some than the more generally used 
plan, but it has the advantage of 
getting a periodic check-up on the 
schedule. And since the question 
comes up in respect to a given class 
of records not more often than once 
in three or four years, it is not so 
much trouble as it might seem. 

As has been suggested, the problem 
varies in acuteness with the different 
institutions. One large bank, the end 
product of mergers which since the 
1870’s have numbered perhaps fifty, 
found itself storing the ledgers and 
other basic records of all of these 
component banks, going back to 1871 
—at which time a city-wide fire had 
fortunately cleared up all records 
beyond hope of recovery. Faced with 
a shortage of storage space, the man- 
agement salvaged an old record or 
two from each of the old banks purely 
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DIEBOLD ELECTRIC ‘Se 
REKORDESK SAFE 





HOLD-UP . . carefully planned just as the doors are 
opened or closed for the day . . guns . . and a terse de- 
mand .. “All right, we'll wait until the time lock runs down.” 
But if you have foreseen this common occurrence, there 
will be a different story. 


With the Diebold Electric Silent Signal used in conjunction 
with Delayed Control Timelock, you proceed as commanded 
by the bandits . . . winding thetimelock . . . dialing 
the combination. Instead of being at the mercy of the gun- 
men, a secret, silent warning is flashed to Central Station. 
When the delay period has elapsed and the money is turned 
over to the bandits, they are met at all avenues of escape 
by the police. 

No indication of this type of protection is shown on the 
unit. No one but the employee responsible knows how to dial 
the secret warning. This is Diebold’s method of stopping the 
bandit in his tracks. 


Make it your answer to defeat these terrifying attacks. 
Write for the interesting details and the Diebold man’s 
analysis of your hold-up hazards that will be given without 
obligation when the facts are presented. 


A Diebold Shield on your door. A sign within your bank. 
A notice on the unit of delayed control and the un- 
derwriter’s label of approval WILL defeat banditry. 







ANTON, OHIO 


When Savings Ledger and Signa- 
ture Cards are conveniently housed 
in this modern certified, two-hour 
safe, you provide speed for depos- 
itors . .. protection for records. 
Write for complete information 
today. 








With This Silent Signal 
Delayed Control Timelock 


OLD 


& LOCK CO. 
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@) Wy naan 20nes COMPANY, 

world’s largest manufacturer 

of loose -leaf books and ruled forms, 

© __ has selected Kant Slip forms and 

the Registrator Platen in simpli- 
fying its billing routine. 


© 


O 


“The perfect registration and 
verfect alignment of Kant-Slip 
lores has materially helped in 

oO speeding up our billing opera- 
tions,” say Wilson-Jones. “In- 
voices are being mailed from two 
to three days earlier than pre- 

a) viously. Unnecessary correspond- 
ence is reduced.” 


What is YOUR business forms 
wD problem? Slipping forms, mis- 
alignment, inefficient handling and 
inaccurate registration of carbon 
O copies can all be corrected by 
Standard’s new Kant-Slip Regis- 
trator principle. Leading business 
concerns use Kant-Slip for effici- 
ency and accuracy. Suitable for 

all carbon copy records! 


© @ 6080600 0 @ 


O Write us for information. Send 
in coupon attached. 
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O Automatically 
the aligning 
pins mesh with 
marginal 

QO punches of 

Kant-Slip 


forms. 
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The Standard Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Tell us how you can help us make economies by pro- 
viding uninterrupted typing and eliminating form 
slippage. 
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for their historical interest, and put 
the rest through the pulp grinders. 
On the other hand, some country banks 
with large basement space are holding 
everything of conceivable interest since 
the bank’s organization —with a good 
many years to go before there will be 
any disposal problem acute enough to 
call for attention. 

A bank holding corporation with 
units varying in size from large metro- 
politan banks down to country banks 
with less than half a million of deposits 
recently prepared an excellent list, 
part of which is reproduced on page 16. 
The foreword of the list, addressed to 
the managing officers of the bank 


A Problem of 


(From page 11) again and re-read the 
item concerning the catamount. He 
again ran down to the Sky Line High- 
way statement, then dropped the paper 
and renewed his mental picture of 
the sandy tuft of hair of President 
Eric Yocum of the Wrynose bank. 

Of a sudden he got up, went down 
the porch steps with an excited light 
in his eye, crossed the street and en- 
tered a path which cut down along the 
south side of the village to the home of 
Calvin Bannister, an earnest gunner 
of the local fenlands. 

When Mr. Clutchbill arrived in the 
doorway of Mr. Bannister’s woodshed 
Cal was sitting on a wheelbarrow 


| scowling inquiringly at the sky through 


the bore of an ancient rifle. 

Aroused to consciousness by the 
sudden shadow in the doorway, Mr. 
Bannister lowered the rifle and opened 
his hitherto closed left eye thereby 
bringing Mr. Clutchbill into sharp 
focus. 

“IT am in need of a little help,” 
stated Mr. Clutchbill, taking off his 
hat and running a handkerchief over 
his brow. 

“Damn it! I ain’t got a mite of 
cider left Gosh! this muggy 
weather is terrible rusting to a rifle.” 

“What I’ve come for,” explained 
Mr. Clutchbill, stopping to feel 
tenderly of his goatee, “is to get you 
to take me in your car over to Wrynose 
to see President Eric Yocum. I want 
him to look over a mountain property 
with me.” 

Mr. Bannister instantly consented. 
For a half hour after this Mr. Clutch- 
bill did a considerable amount of talk- 
ing which was interrupted once when 
Cal let out a blood-curdling scream. 
The act was shortly followed by a door 
flying open and the sound of a wiry 
female voice. 

“Cal! you hammered your thumb 
again? You’ve scared the hound so 
he’s dove under the sofa.” 
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units, deserves quotation as an excel- 
lent rule-of-thumb for any banker 
faced with a similar problem. It reads: 

“Important! This list is to be your 
guide in case of the necessity of secur- 
ing more space for filing. If you are 
crowded for filing space, then it will 
be permissible to destroy records, but 
only those which have been preserved 
for the longest period beyond the 
number of years provided for on the 
list.” 

It would be difficult to devise a 
better all-inclusive rule for the guid- 
ance of any bank which has to face 
the problem of: Shall we keep it 
or save it? 


Code Charges 


“Gosh, no, Maria. . 
telling stories.” 

“Guess I’d better be getting on,” 
interrupted Mr. Clutchbill, staggering 
up in alarm. “Remember, we want 
to leave my house at 2:30 sharp 
tomorrow afternoon.” 

The next day Director Clutchbill 
got out of Mr. Bannister’s car at the 
curb in front of the Locust Trust Co. 
at Wrynose Village. It was just before 
closing time when he entered the rival 
bank where he found President Eric 
Yocum in the front office clearing up 
his desk. 

‘Hallo!’ opened up Mr. Clutchbill, 
bubbling with brotherly love. 

“Heh? Aow! Goodlord, you... 
Clutchbill. How’d do.” 

“Thought I’d drop in a minute.” 

“Yes ... yes-s—glad to see you.” 
Mr. Yocum kept moving things around 
on his desk, trying to think of some- 
thing more to say. “Ought to have 
some rain . . . terrible dry —terrible.” 

“Yocum!” 

Mr. Eric Yocum looked up sharply 
with his brush of sandy hair and pale 
Labrador eyes. 

“Figuring on getting any of the 
forty million the government’s going 
to toss out on that Sky Line Highway 
on the top of our invigorating moun- 
tains?” 

“Huh, only the big shots will be in 
on that.” 

Director Clutchbill stretched his 
neck and looked cautiously around. 
“Are we alone?” 

“Better come in back.” Mr. Yocum 
got scramblingly out of his chair, his 
eyes fluttering with self-interest. 

Back in the twilight of a small 
directors’ room Mr. Clutchbill sat 
down on the opposite side of a table 
from Mr. Yocum. 

“Remember the old Eagle Nest 
Tavern?” he asked lightly. 

“Hm ... it’s been dead for twenty 
years.” 
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“It’s liable to return to life... the 
Sky Line Highway is going right past 
its veranda. There’s an estate over 
the mountain owns it; they’ve been 
trying to get rid of it to settle off. I’m 
on my way up there to have a look at 
it before this boulevard project gets 
noised around too much.” 

Mr. Yocum screwed his eyes this 
way and that trying to think of an 
objection, but Mr. Clutchbill’s proposi- 
tion held signs of being fool-proof. 

“Better come along. Got a car 
right outside. Plan to be back before 


“Well . . . perhaps —Hrrm!” 

“That’s the stuff . . . thought you 
might like to throw in. That forty 
million will be spent awful’ careless, 
Mr. Yocum. Let’s start.” 

The Eagle Nest Tavern, eerie and 
cloud-haunted, cowered in a saddle- 
back on the summit of the main range. 
The two mile carriage road, which 
once branched off the state highway 
at the summit and followed the ridge 
to the hotel, was now impassable from 
long neglect. There was, however, an 
old trail only a quarter mile long up a 
dark and ledge-fringed gully which 
could be reached after crossing to the 
west side of the range and following 
north along a farm road. Many years 
ago Mr. Clutchbill had gone up this 
trail to some conclave when the hotel 
was running and he had never for- 
gotten the wild and frowning ascent. 
Up this trail he proposed to lure his 
stubborn rival. 

It was about 5 o’clock when they 
reached the trail entrance. The driver, 
Mr. Bannister, looked around the 
bleak area of the deserted farmyard 
where they had stopped and stated he 
felt it wise to remain and protect the 
car against a chance meddler as it 
would be tough to get stalled in such a 
hell-smitten place after nightfall. 


At this speech President Eric Yocum 

held his head sidewise and with 
motionless eye penetrated the lonesome 
surroundings. 

“Think we’d better attempt it this 
late in the day?” he gobbled briefly. 

“Fiddlesticks! I know this place 
well enough. Come on. A slice off 
forty million ain’t to be sneezed at. 
It won’t be offered again.” 

Mr. Yocum growled doubtfully, 
waded through a rank bed of magenta 
freweed spikes and followed Mr. 
Clutchbill into a rock-strewn ravine. 

After a few steps the trail pitched 
up as abruptly as a flight of attic 
stairs. A hundred yards more and it 
became devoid of vegetation and began 
to twist around sudden turns amongst 
huge boulders. 

“What are they thinking of . 
building a boulevard on the top of 
these devilish mountains!” complained 
Mr. Yocum, looking back uneasily over 
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The 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1934 








RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from 
other Banks . . . . . $ 79,790,787.76 
United States Government 
Securities .. . «.  «  111,245,566.95 $191,036,354.71 
Securities other than U. S. Government... 8,260,278.90 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank Re. Wires sate as 675,000.00 
Loans and Discounts 0 ae ae eee ee 44,589,443.27 
Real Estate Mortgages . . ..... . 10,155,531.25 
Overdrafts . ae tae ee 5,281.40 
Accrued Interest Receivable—Net_ id ges : 950,615.36 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ‘and 
baeteecrCregt 2. kw ltl hl CU 391,593.19 
Other Resources . eS ee eo 97,153.29 
TOTAL RESOURCES . errr 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings $201,606,444.81 
Public Funds secured by pledge 
of U. S. Government Bonds: 

Treasurer—State of Michi- 











gan ; ea 8,070,541.86 
U.S. Government e af & 15,583,380.42 
Miscellaneous . .. . 392,635.45 
Other Public Deposits = 3,659,463.30 $229,312,465.84 
Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock ee Awe ate 12,500,000.00 
Common Stock o, Seed lie 5,000,000.00 
Surplus... . 5,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits (Paid in) : 2,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits (Earned) . 899,172.17 25,899,172.17 
Reserve for Contingencies .. S 6 ee 300,000.00 
Reserve for Expenses and Dividends es 257,536.42 
Our Liability Account of ee and Letters 
of Credit ... : x 392,076.94 
TOTAL LIABILITIES o + © © oe 6 « «6 Raa 


























CRAY, McFAWN & COMPANY 
Dealers on 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


On statistical defiartmen Ca prcpared fo furnish 
tnfoxmation on Michigan esses 


FIDELITY BUILDING TELEPHONE CHERRY 6828 
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Assets 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . 


Corp. Bonds . 


eral Reserve Bank, less Reserves 


serves 
Banking anid sai Other Real on 


posit Insurance . 


(Subordinated to Deposits and other 
Liabilities) 


Surplus and Undivided 


State, Municipal and Other — onal 
Investments, including Stock in Fed- 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances Exe- 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 25, 1934 


Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and East 9th Street and in 
Community Centers throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby. 


$ 44,573,190.17 


United States Government Bonds and 
Certificates and Home Owners Loan 


49,282,488.53 


19,599,434.49 


Loans, Discounts and Advances, less Re- 


155,212,550.37 
12,204,532.95 


Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other 
Resources, including Advance for De- 


4,474,467.35 





cuted by this Bank 49,388.29 
Total $285, 396,052.15 
Liabilities 
Capital Notes . . . . $ 15,000,000.00 


Capital Stock . .. . 13,800,000.00 


Profits ... ; 2,994,530.27 














Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Cash ——— of Estates 
and Corporate Trust De- 


$ 31,794,530.27 
3,300,903.89 


DEPOSITS 
Demand .. . . . §$ 95,148,760.26 
,  —aa . . «  143,965,725.96 


partments (Preferred) 10,359,828.11 














Other Liabilities 


Total 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 














Acceptances Executed for iinet ; 


$249, 474,314.33 
776,915.37 
49,388.29 


$285,396,052.15 





Member Cleveland 
Clearing House Association 
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his shoulder as though he had heard 
something. 

“Oh, they claim there are thousands 
of pale and underfed motorists who 
hanker to take a hard-boiled egg and 
ride out on such a boulevard and squat 
amongst the black flies and gnats 
whilst they nourish themselves and 
gaze off on our highland crags.” 

“Beats hell!’ snorted Mr. Yocum, 
and then: ‘“Clutchbill! you heard 
anything back of us? I’ve had a 
crawling feeling something is follow- 
ing us.” 

Mr. Clutchbill stopped, peered 
keenly over the back trail and listened 
intently. ‘‘Must be imagination.” 


“It’s no imagination,” persisted 
Mr. Yocum. “Never had such a 
strange feeling before . . . it’s like a 


sixth sense — I’ve heard of such feel- 
ings coming over folks that are fol- 
lowed.” 

“There’s nothing to worry about. 
Probably seems strange because you’ ve 
never been here before.” 

After a long, determined climb they 
came out into a saddle-back, and there 
like an old dog with ragged coat 
crouched the ancient hotel staring 
with unblinking despair toward the 
eastern mountain folds. 

“There she is!” uttered Mr. Clutch- 
bill. ‘“‘Cheristmas! what a climb. . 
farther than I thought.” 

Mr. Yocum looked nervously once 
over his shoulder and then ran his eye 
along the bleached three-story facade 
and the great veranda which had 
partly collapsed in two places. 

“Nope,” he croaked, “I wouldn’t 
gamble a nickel on that wreck . . . let’s 
be going back.” 

“Oh, let’s just go in and_ look 
around, now we’re here,” urged Mr. 
Clutchbill. 


HEY both covered the short dis- 

tance to the front of the weather- 
beaten structure, and each lifted a 
foot for the first veranda step. Then, 
suddenly, each snatched his foot back, 
jerked around and stared with bulging 
eyes. A wild, clinging scream like that 
of a woman was dying in a long 
wail. 

“‘Wh-h-ut was that?” gasped Eric 
Yocum, his eyes protruding horribly. 

Mr. Clutchbill finally released his 
jaw. He spoke in a husky voice. 
“Mr. Yocum, that was a catamount!” 

“Catamount! !”” 

Mr. Yocum ran a trembling fore- 
finger around his neck band. “I’m 
going to get out of here!” 

Slowly Mr. Clutchbill tucked a 
shaking hand under his companion’s 
arm. 

Mr. Yocum jumped briskly, twisted 
and was about to bend a startled gaze 
on Mr. Clutchbill when with blinding 
suddenness a second screech bit the air. 

Both men recoiled, staring at the 
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ridges ahead now indistinct with fast 
falling twilight. 

“Sh-h! Look!’ Mr. Clutchbill 
pointed. “I can see the varmint on 
that rock!’ 

Seventy yards away on the rim of 
the little canyon up which they had 
come was a silhouette against the sky; 
a tawny head with flattened ears, a 
long, lithe back and a tufted tail which 
lashed back and forth at intervals. 

Mr. Yocum swallowed with a dry 
squeak. “It’s tha-at catamount I 
read about in the Hawk-Eye . . . we’re 
cut off —I’m going crosslots.”’ 

“Don’t be a fool . . . it’s two miles 
over the old carriage road —you’ll get 
lost and go crazy walking in circles.” 

“Then I’m going to get into the 
hotel and wait till morning.” 

“Not me! I ain’t going to let no 
panther corner me in a room. Maybe 


he’s got his den right in that old build- | 


ing, and maybe he’s got young ones in 
there —he acts worried over our being 
here.” 

‘“‘What in hell are we going to do... 
then?” 

“We've got to go back down that 
ravine, dead or alive, I tell yuh!” 

“T won’t do it!” 

“You going to stay up here and play 
with that bird after dark?” 

“But it’s certain death to—to... 
Clutchbill! get me out of this and 
es 

“Mr. Yocum, I’m going to attempt 
to get you by that cat. But I want you 
to do something for me after I’m 
gone.” 

President Yocum nodded a grave 
assent. 

Mr. Clutchbill got out a little note 
book, wrote in it hurriedly, tore out 
the page and handed it to his com- 
panion with a shaking hand. 

Mr. Yocum bent over the paper 
and read: 

“Eagle Nest Tavern, Aug. 10; 

1934. After date I hereby 

promise to adopt and enforce 

the Bankers’ Code in the Locust 

Creek Trust Co.” 

The -rival president looked up 
Strangely, then signed hastily in a 
jerky hand. 

Mr. Clutchbill took the paper and 
carefully placed it in a large leather 
wallet which he returned to his breast 
pocket. 

“Don’t you touch this paper after 
I’m gone,”’ he warned sternly. 

“Now,” ordered the old director, 
“keep your eyes peeled and watch out 
he don’t sneak up back of us. If he 
springs off the ledge, I'll take it. You 
run for the car. He’ll stay with me, 
all right . . . but I’m going to scorch 
the cuss’s eyes out first, if I can.” 

Mr. Clutchbill started for a stunted 
dead spruce tree with Mr. Yocum 
trotting close to his heels. 

The old gentleman tore off a number 
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TW Can Replace 
a Human life 


EARLY every newspaper report of a daring 
bank robbery contains the remark that «The 
loss is covered by insurance.” 


In the case of scores of these robberies, human 
lives have been lost in addition to the money which 
the bandits have taken with them. The loss of hu- 
man life has not been confined to bank employees, 
for in many cases a bank depositor, a law enforce- 
ment officer or an innocent bystander has been 
shot to death. 

Lower insurance rates can come about only by 
a reduction in bank losses through hold-ups and 
robberies. These losses can be reduced only through 
more adequate bank protection, and it is here that 
the York Safe and Lock Company can be of assistance. 

For over fifty years we have specialized in the 
building of vaults and today our Timelock and 
Delayed Action Equipment is aiding hundreds of 


banks to defeat criminals. 


The services of a York engineer or representative 
are yours for the asking to aid you in making your 
bank impregnable to bandit attack. Why not write 
us today? Working together we can do much to 
“take the profit motive out of banditry.” 


MEMBER 





Y (A. Lory ee, 


WE DO OUR PART , 
President 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


@ YORK, PENNSYLVANIA) e 
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Loans and Discounts 
poregage Loans 
Overdrafts . 


Securities guaranteed by U 
and principal 
Other Bonds and Securities 





Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank 
Cash and Balances with Other Banks 


Other Assets . 
TOTAL RESOURCES 
Deposits 

emand, except Public Funds 


Time, except Public Funds . 
Public Funds 


| Income Accrued but not Collected 
| 


TOTAL DEPOSITS 

iogeenes, Taxes, etc., Aarne 

Other Liabilities 

Capital - «8 

| Surplus 

Undivided Profits—Paid in 

Undivided Profits—Earned 
Reserves for Contingencies 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


JOHN BALLANTYNE 
President, Manufacturers National Bank 
EDSEL B. FORD 
President, Ford Motor Company 
CHARLES H. HODGES 
Chairman, Detroit Lubricator Company 


HENRY H. SANGER 








THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1934 
RESOURCES 

United States Government Securities ; 

- Government as to interest 

Banking Houses ($305,630. aa Furniture and Fixtures (si. 00) 


Outside Checks and Other Cash Items» 


etapa ae | 


Banks (including Certified and Cashier's Checks) : 


| 
| Memorandum: Loans and Investments Pledged to Secure Liabilities 


DIRECTORS 


Bodman, Longley, Bogle, Middleton and Farley 
MURRAY W. SALES 
President, Murray W. Sales & Company 


Vice President, Manufacturers National Bank 


$ 9,193,459.86 
17,878.97 
3,258.13 
23,223,010.57 


1,325.00 
4,951,062.75 
305,631.49 
7,332,779.66 
25,172,161.94 
313,065.68 
391,455.08 
63.756.32 


$ 74,068,845.45 


$ 39,120,916.89 
16,334,895.67 
2,268,003.57 
10,535.860.02 

$ 68,259,676.15 
83,709.98 
196,747.79 
3,000,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
750,000.00 
117,808.32 
160.903.21 

$ 74, eee, 845.45 
“s - None 


ALEX DOW 
President, Detroit Edison Company 
GEORGE R. FINK 
President, National Steel Corporation 
CLIFFORD B. LONGLEY 


WESSON SEYBURN 
Manufacturer 

















RENDEZVOUS 


of PITTSBURGH’S 


SMART SET 






, Two famous restau- 
rants, a tap room, 
a cafeteria, a roof 
/, garden decorated by 
, the late Joseph 
Urban, the Conti- 
tinental Bar, the 
Halter and Hurdle 
Room, and famous 
dance orchestras 
provide a variety of 
opportunities for food, drink and en- 
tertainment at a wide range of prices. 
Rooms are cozy and elegantly fur- 
nished, rates reasonable. Centrally 
located, a few steps from any- 
where. 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


1600 ROOMS - 





1600 BATHS 





Bank Bandits Are Wise! 


They know what alarm systems are 
dangerous to play with. And you will 
find that being equipped with Padua 
Foot Units has been the reason why 
bandits have avoided 
nearly every bank so 
equipped. Let us 
Untoticctesw of he alarm tell you about them. 


PADUA Hold Up Alarm Corporation 
130 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 














REAL ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


REAL ESTATE LOAN SUPERVISION 
—Entire State of Arkansas, South Missouri 
and East Oklahoma. 

NO ACCOUNT TOO SMALL; NONE TOO LARGE. 
YOES & COMPANY [Financial Agents] 
First State Bank Bidg. - - STUTTGART, ARKANSAS 
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will carry your Advertising 
Message into every bank in 
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of resinous branches and made aq 
fagot. It flared up bravely when 
lighted. 

“Come on! Keep close and if he 
yawls again don’t duck under a rock 

. ’m relying on you to warn me of a 
rear attack.” 

As they slunk into the mouth of the 
rocky gully Mr. Clutchbill brandished 
his fagot over his head and let out a 
wiry yell. Every six steps Mr. Yocum 
gave the rear a shuddering glance, 
then scrambled hastily up under Mr. 
Clutchbill’s elbow. 

“‘We must be past the rock he was 
on,” announced the old _ director, 
stopping a moment and looking down 
on Mr. Yocum. 

“Good gracious! ke-e-ep go-oing,” 
stuttered Mr. Yocum, pushing fran- 
tically at Mr. Clutchbill. 

Half scrambling, half trotting they 
clattered on down the gully. At last 
the lower end came in sight. 

‘Here we are, Cal!’ Mr. Clutch- 
bill waved his fagot aloft. 

A faint answer drifted back. 

They met Cal Bannister hurrying 
up toward them. 

“Gosh,” burst out Cal as he came 
up, “I’ve been worried to death about 
yuh. Did you hear some varmint 
screech?” 

“We were actually attacked by a 
catamount,” jabbered Mr. Yocum. 
“Look at me. Wet.. . underclothes 
sopping wet!” 

“Not that old man-killer the Hawk- 
Eye was warning folks about?” 

“The same,” nodded Mr. Yocum as 
they hurried for the car. 

“We'd better get back onto the 
main road soon’s we can,” said Cal, 
hurrying to the car where he plucked 
a crank out of the back seat and began 
bouncing the front of the machine up 
and down with frenzied efforts. “Be 
getting in, fellers! . . . we ain’t stayin’ 
here ...asecond after she fires... if— 
she—ever...” 

Voo! Grump! pop-pop-pop! Berr! 

Mr. Bannister rushed into his seat 
and went down out of the farmyard 
on two wheels. 

At Wrynose village, after a record 
run over the mountain, Mr. Yocum 
got out at the Main Street curb, backed 
around in a circle twice, trying at 
frequent intervals to jerk his hat up 
over his eyes. When it came off he 
staggered straight for Director Clutch- 
bill. 


*“Much obliged,” he gasped. ‘‘Count 


me out ...no more catamount dens 
for me.” 
“Nope,” spoke Mr. Clutchbill from 


the inside of his hat as he tried to twist 
the ornament free from his head, 
“Nope, I ain’t going into it either. 
Good night, Yocum. Remember, all 
pocket check books twenty-five cents 
each . . . overdue notes one dollar.” 
When Director Clutchbill and Cal 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Bannister drove into Ferndale Village 
an hour later the old director turned 
to Cal: 

“Better return Dr. Scott’s old 
panther skin rug on your way home 
tonight. You certainly looked amaz- 
ing natural in it on that rock.” 

“Yeah, I had time to tie a little pole 
to its tail which I could work with 
one hand.” 

“T seen the tail lash several times 
real pert. Here’s $15... the $5 extra 
is for the tail lashing work. The 
catamount pelt rug was lent free. . 
don’t give Dr. Scott nothing for rent 
when you leave it.” 

Director Clutchbill slid two long 
legs stiffly out of the car, and then 
began climbing the little path to his 
cottage. 


To Rent Safe De- 
posit Boxes 


(From page 9) branch, and equipped to 
handle either the large crowd at a 
branch opening or historical celebra- 
tion, or the casual customers who 
dropped into the branch about their 
regular business. A number of head 
office men perfected a very convincing 
sales talk in connection with the 
demonstration and had ample oppor- 
tunity to use it. 

The equipment used in our demon- 
strations was supplied by the alarm 
manufacturers. In the case of the 
local alarms the problem was simple. 
The manufacturers supplied us with a 
miniature microphone, alarm bell, and 
necessary electrical apparatus to oper- 
ate it concealed in a well-made cabinet. 
Over a considerable period we found 
use for two of these demonstrating 
units. ’ 

In the case of the remote type 
central-station alarm, the problem 
was not so simple. The manufacturers 
co-operated, however, by making us 
an admirable unit for our purposes. 
While it was much bulkier than the 
other, it covered more features of the 
burglar alarm equipment. It enabled 
us to show how movement of the bolt 
action on the vault door signaled the 
central station. It showed how the 
protection was checked in and out as 
the vault was opened for the day and 
closed for the evening. Other proce- 
dure of operation was covered also. 
The signal to the central station was 
illustrated by a flashing view of a 
typical receiving office, plus the buzz- 
ing of a code signal which was audible 
to the listener. The customer himself 
could set this chain of events in motion 
and see the results of a disturbance 
hear the microphones such as might 
be made by a burglar attacking the 
vault. 

The discussions with customers in 
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“Lean on me”. That is what the telephone says. 
And lean on it you can, not only in fair weather but 
in storm and crisis. Not that the reliability of tele- 
phone service is news. People take it for granted— 


a fact which in itself speaks volumes for its value. 





Bell Telephone System 

















connection with the unit created many 
opportunities to get across to the cus- 
tomers desirable points about our 
service. It was easy to inform them 
that no burglar had ever entered a safe 
deposit box of one of our customers. 
We could discuss the details of vault 
construction, the thickness of walls, 
and engineering features that made 
for strength and resistance to fire and 
earthquake. All of the arguments 
used in safe deposit promotion work 
were brought into the sales talk as 
opportunity offered. 

As we near the end of our list of 
branches and contemplate the con- 
clusion of our series of demonstrations, 
two factors stand out in our minds. 
In the first place, we have appreciated 
the opportunity of reaching so many 
prospective safe deposit customers. 
This opportunity was created directly 
as a result of the demonstrations and 











would have been difficult to obtain | . Bright, inviting Rooms 
without them. In the second place * 
we are pleased to note the successful Quick, Cheerful Service 
use of one of our demonstrating ad 
devices in connection with a public Fine Garage Facilities 


address given by one of our staff out- 
side the bank quarters. The success 
of this event leads us to believe we 
may have continued use of our equip- 
ment in the future in reaching luncheon €C€MmsmetcA G @®@ 
clubs, parent-teacher meetings and en arene te mame 
other gatherings. 


a 
In the Heart of the Loop 
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Home of Terrace Garden 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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This ledger shows a sepa- 





FORM LIABILITY LEDGER rate balance for maker 
iii eat (direct) and endorser (in- 

1 direct) liability. 
AUTHORIZED LINE OF CREDIT NAME 0D J SMITH On this ledger only direct 
19 810,000.00 liability is posted and an- 
le a ata a er woe other sheet is used for 


indirect liability. 




















OLD NO. | NEWNO. co-maners (Gepionareo *) DATE DUE “eaere ee | ‘NOTE PALO nee a BA & ri —e Flere the le dger — 5 sepa- 
ead titi on + wee 6 1933 200.00 2,100.0 3,185.0 rate balances (endorser, 
4791 NENRY FRENCH SEPT 19 22A00l€ 2 + 424.00 cates time secured, time un- 
32.95 D J SMITH oct 11 CIP] 1,000.00S5EP 11 1,100.00 secured, demand secured, 
demand unsecured) and a 

combined balance of all. 











| Under these or any other loan 
and discount posting plans, a 
Burroughs posts all records 
| | | neatly, economically and accu- 
rately. 





























DIRECT LIABILITY 
The First National Bank 









Name 





R B WILLIAMS Sheet No. 
Authorized Line of Credit 
Address 2846 TURNER AVE., 
19 
BURROUGHSVILLE, MICH 19 



















New Number [Rate ENDORSER OR COLLATERAL Date Paid Date Due New Notes Payments Date Balance 
1.82)}6 | R B WILLIAMS MAY 26 3,500.00 APR 26 33 =—-3,500.00 
1.82 7.26)6 | R B WILLIAMS JUL 26 1,000.00 3,500.00 | may 2733 1,00090 
1282/6 | R B WILLIAMS JUL 26 2,150.00 JUN 26 33 = 3,150.00 
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CLEARING HOUSE 





Burroughs Loan and 
Discount Machine 





THIRTY-ONE 
















Liability ledgers of three different loan and discount posting 
plans are illustrated. Each was posted completely, including 
all typewritten description, on a Burroughs Loan and Dis- 
count Machine. No matter what posting plan you are using | 
there is a Burroughs that exactly fits the work and will post 
all records neatly, accurately and economically. Special 
Burroughs features speed up and simplify the posting. 


Call our nearest office for details 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











THE ARNOLD CO 
486 LIGHT SLOG. 





LIABILITY LEDGER 
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SOME SUMMER SPOTS 


This is the season of the year when 
officers of some of the sun-scorched 
prairie branches and tepid city offices 
envy some of their more fortunate 
associates who are serving in summer 
resort points. The Imperial Bank at 
Jasper or Banff would be the spot for 
a banker who likes his mountain 
scenery. One can also imagine the 
enthusiasm which prairie bankers could 
develop for checking their golf clubs 
in Bank of Montreal branches in the 
palatial hotels at Banff Springs and 
Lake Louise in the heart of the rockies. 
Bank branches in the Thousand Islands 
and Muskoka Lake area would be 
popular, too, if bankers had their pick 
of offices in summer. The very acme 
of holiday banking however is regis- 
tered in the river-side subagency of 
one bank which is conducted in one 
corner of a marine store. The manager 
relates that customers arrive in motor 
launches, canoes and rowboats and 
that he and his staff often fish out of 
the windows during slack periods. 


A LOW DIVIDEND RATE 


The dividend rate on Canada’s new 
central bank stock has been fixed at 
4% per cent cumulative instead of 
the 6 per cent provided in the pre- 
liminary bill. A huge oversubscription 
of the issue is foreshadowed; applica- 
tions have been pouring into the 
Department of Finance since the 
announcement of plans for the institu- 
tion. 


BANKS AND BANKERS 


An important change in the Ca- 
nadian bank act which came up at 
the recent revision was the restriction 
of the word “‘banker’’ to those engaged 
in actual banking under the provision 
of the act. The Canadian bank act is 
very strict in setting out that none but 
those chartered or provided for in the 
act can use the term “bank” in describ- 
ing their business. While these sec- 
tions have been criticized from time 
to time by non-bankers the wisdom of 
using care came up a few years ago 
when the depression was at its height. 
A small stock and bond house, calling 
themselves “investment bankers,” 
failed. A commercial agency collect- 
ing statistics on failures carelessly 
classified the investment house as a 
bank and.showed a bank failure in 
Canada in their statistical release. 
To those who were not in touch with 
the Canadian banking situation this 
might have been most disquieting, 
though it was generally known that a 
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by G. A. G. 





bank failure had not occurred for over 
ten years. 


THE AFTER-HOUR’S BANDIT 


Beware of the fake telephone call 
after hours. This scheme has been 
worked at different points in Canada 
by bandits to gain admittance to 
banks. The usual procedure is to call 
after closing using the name of a 
telegraph company and stating that 
an urgent wire, too confidential to 
read over the telephone, has been 
received and will be delivered by 
messenger. Or, it may be an impor- 
tant client speaking, who would like 
the bank to take a deposit which is 
being sent. Once admitted, these fake 
messengers draw guns and conduct 
their operations behind closed doors 
without fear of being disturbed by 
incoming customers. The best policy 
is to check back on such calls. Then, 
if they cannot be confirmed, to have a 
policeman or two meet the messenger. 


SILVER VS. PAPER DOLLARS 


Currency experts are not included 
in the official list of products of British 
Columbia but the rest of the Dominion 
is beginning to think that the coast 
climate must have something to do 
with the flock of new monetary 
theories which have come out of the 
Pacific province in recent years. The 
latest contribution is an original and 
ingenious argument in favor of the 
minting of silver dollars put forward 
by a silver exponent who claims that 
silver is cheaper than paper in the 
manufacture of currency dollars. 

The argument in brief is as follows: 
Canada mints no dollar coins but pays 
by contract to a bank note engraving 
company in Ottawa two cents for 
every bill printed. Dollar bills on the 
average last only four months when 
they become so dirty and frayed that 
banks ship them back to be redeemed 
and replaced by new ones. Even 
allowing a six-month’s life to dollar 
bills, every dollar of paper costs 
Canadians four cents a year or 4 per 
cent on the whole issue. In twenty-five 
years the cost of printing wipes out 
the value of the whole dollar issue, so 
that every twenty-five years Canada 
pays a dollar for the dubious benefit 
of circulating each dollar bill. Silver 
dollars would last indefinitely, could 
be called in every twenty years and 
reminted at the cost of a half-cent each. 








A GAIN IN BRANCHES 


May, 1934, was rather a significant 
month as far as branch statistics are 









i ST OS, RAIN 


concerned. The record showed that | 


during this month Canadian banks | 
opened four offices and closed one | 


resulting in a net gain of three offices | 


in the branch total. 


1930, and, although three of the 
agencies opened were seasonal offices, 
it is encouraging to note that branch 
closings have just about reached the 
vanishing point. 


A DISTURBING ONE-CENT CHECK 


This is the first | 
net gain in branches since September, } 





Following the Province of Ontario’s ! 


experience with a _ one-cent 
which almost became a political issue 
in the last election, a one-cent check 


check | 


issued by a government subagent of | 
the Province of British Columbia has | 


made the 
Canada. 

adjustment purposes, but the net 
result to government records is an 
outstanding check for one cent since 
the recipient is retaining it as a 
souvenir. 


newspaper columns in 


Bankers for the province | 


The check was issued for | 


may give a sigh of relief that the payee | 
did not insist on getting the check | 


formally accepted before laying it 
away or the bank, too, might have 


carried the souvenir in the accepted | 


check record. 


BANK OF CANADA RULES 


No person over seventy-five years 
of age can hold the offices of governor, 
deputy governor or assistant deputy 


mere ner een 


governor of the new Bank of Canada | 
and the same provision applies to | 
directors according to a_ provision | 
approved by the House banking com- | 


mittee. The committee, however, 


decided that minor things like bank- | 


ruptcy or “‘moral turpitude” would not 
necessarily disqualify officeholders. 
Politicians are considered out of the 


running and are not eligible for high | 


offices of the bank. 


A PROPHECY FULFILLED 


News item twenty years ago this 
month, June 1914: D. R. Wilkie, 
president of the Imperial Bank of 
Canada, in addressing the annual 
meeting of the bank says: ‘“‘The time 
will come in Canada and come early 
when we will find it advisable with our 
growth and development to establish 
a bank of re-discount under the patron- 
age of the Dominion Government and 
with somewhat similiar powers to those 
that have been granted to the Reserve 
banks of the United States.” 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-8-34 










